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Tue May 26 debate between Bertrand Russell and Sidney 
Hook on “Nuclear War and Communist Domination” has 
drawn more mail to this office than any other feature in 
months. Last week, you may recall, four pages of our “Dear 
Editor” department were devoted solely to comments on this 
debate; this week, we’ve published a few more letters; and 
there are several others that will run in coming issues. It 
seems that these two famous philosophers really put their 
finger on some exposed political nerves. 

All the more reason to be grateful, therefore, for Round 
Two of the discussion, which will appear in a forthcoming 
issue. Earl Russell’s rejoinder to Dr. Hook’s May 26 re- 
buttal has just arrived in the office, and Dr. Hook will pre- 
pare what one must call his surrejoinder with his usual 
alacrity. As soon as his pen leaves his manuscript, Round 
Two will be on its way to you. 

Next week’s issue will definitely contain an unusual an- 
alysis of the latest phase of the struggle in Moscow. Boris I. 
Nicolaevsky reports on “Khrushchev vs. the Ideologists,” 
presenting data which has generally been overlooked by 
news analysts but which may be of great significance. Also 
on tap next week are Daniel James’s recommendations for 
“A New Policy in Latin America”; the fifth and concluding 
section of Leslie A. Fiedler’s series on the cult of the child 
in literature; and William E. Bohn’s observations on the 
late Elmer Davis. 

Recent Reprints: Irwin Ross’s feature on Atlanta’s Mayor 
Hartsfield, which appeared here on April 28, has been re- 


























printed in the June Reader’s Digest. . . . Herbert Hii} 
“Violence Checks Southern Industry Boom” has been 
printed from our April 14 issue and given wide distributioy 
by the National Association for the Advancement of Colored} 
People. .. . J. B. S. Hardman’s “The McClellan Report and 
Organized Labor” was condensed by Justice, newspaper of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union. . . . Daniel 
James’s “Recession Hits Latin America” was abridged o 
the editorial page of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. . . . F. Rg! 
Allemann’s “Cyprus—Calm Before New Storms?” has bee 
distributed worldwide by the Forum Service of Paris. . 
Louis Fischer’s “The Death of Titoism” was reprinted in 
Preuves, Paris. ... Howard Fast’s “Appeal to Soviet Writers’ 
was reprinted in Verdens Gang, Copenhagen. ... And Roun 
One of the Bertrand Russell-Sidney Hook debate (see above} 
was reprinted in full in New York’s Jewish Daily Forward 

VacaTIon PLANs?: Got a good bargain on that summe 
house? Planning to go out there soon? Why not have 
Tue New Leaver follow you wherever you go? All you 
have to do is give us three weeks’ notice and your copies 
will be mailed to your vacation address. If you let us kno 
when you’re coming back to town, too, you can be assur 
of prompt uninterrupted service on vacation and back a 
home. Just notify our Circulation Department in writing 
three weeks in advance and we'll be glad to oblige. eos 
some other magazines, THE New LEApER skips no summet 
issues; we'll be coming out each week of what promises 1) 
be a most interesting political season. 
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Aires: Juan Antonio Solari. Latin America: Robert J. 
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Paris: Sal Tas, George B. Boswell. Rome: Sigfrido 
Ciccotti, Silvio F. Senigallia. Madrid: Richard Scott 
Mowrer. Bonn: F. R. Allemann. Berlin: Melvin J. Lasky, 
Harold Hurwitz. Vienna: Friedrich Katscher. Stockholm: 
Laszlo Hamori. Jerusalem: A. VY. Sherman. New Delhi: 
G. S. Bhargava. Tokyo: Takeo Naoi. Singapore: Vernon 
Bartlett. Sydney: Richard Krygier. East Asia: Richard 
Deverall, Edward Hunter. 





Signed contributions do not necessarily represent the views of The New Leader. 
We welcome a variety of opinions consistent with our democratic policy. 
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COFFIN 


N THE old Senate Chamber where 
great minds once displayed their 
knowledge, America’s appalling edu- 
cation crisis has been spread out 
before a committee of Senators, At 
the hearings, the immense challenges 
overtaking America, the huge strides 
of Soviet education and the alarming 
weaknesses of our schools were put 
in the record day after day. 

Yet, despite this testimony, there 
has been no spirited demand for 
action by President Eisenhower, the 
leaders of Congress, or the American 
public. The explanation may lie in 
a chance remark by Senator Barry 
Goldwater (R.-Ariz.): “I have found 
in my own school district that, over 
a period of 52 years, only 9 per cent 
of the people turned out to vote on 
important things like studies, teach- 
ers’ salaries, buildings and _ so 
forth.” 

This apathy is in contrast with the 
spirit that built the American public 
schoo] system. The Radical Republi- 
can Thaddeus Stevens fathered pub- 
lic schools in Pennsylvania; when 
large taxpayers balked at the cost, his 
answer was: “Ignorance is more 
costly than taxes.” 

The deterioration of the American 


_ schools did not begin recently. As 


early as World War II, the erosion 


| of U.S. education was damaging the 


defense of freedom. A Selective Serv- 
ice spokesman said: “Educational de- 
ficiency, or failure to pass Army 
intelligence tests primarily because 
of educational deficiency, has de- 
prived the Armed Forces of more 
Physically fit men than have the 
operations of the enemy.” 


June 16, 1958 - 
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By Tris Coffin 


American schools have failed to 
keep up with population growth, with 
the eruption of new knowledges and 
techniques required to run a modern 
society, and with vast social and 
political changes. The hours of Sen- 
ate testimony lead but to one conclu- 
sion: The United States is wasting 
its greatest asset—the minds of its 
youth—because of smugness, miserli- 
ness, bigotry and the diversion of 
energies to bigger fins on cars and 
deadlier bombs. 

Put in terms of military survival 
alone, this waste threatens to destroy 
the United States, Science and mathe- 
matics are the keys to modern de- 
fense, and we are faltering in the 
race with Russia because of a lack 
of trained men in these fields. The 
chairman of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Scientists and Engineers said: 

“Today, Russia has more scien- 
tists, engineers and technicians than 
the United States, and is graduating 
more than twice as many every year 
... The rate of Russian progress in 
most scientific fields is so rapid that, 
unless we broaden and strengthen our 
own efforts, there is little question of 
Soviet superiority five or ten years 
from now.” 

Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, add- 
ed these disturbing facts: 

Graduates of the ten-year Soviet 
school system (there were 1.3 million 
graduates in 1956) had five to six 
times the hours of required instruc- 
tion in math and science as many 
U.S. schools. Only about one in three 
American high-school graduates have 
taken chemistry, one of four physics, 


The Crisis in U.S. Education 
And Why It Will Continue 


one of three intermediate algebra, 
and one of eight trigonometry or 
solid geometry. Two years ago, 100,- 
000 seniors were in public high 
schools which offered no advanced 
math; about 61,000 were in high 
schools which taught neither chemis- 
try nor physics, 

Laboratory facilities, library ma- 
terials and other equipment for sci- 
ence teaching are often outdated or 
inadequate, Secretary Folsom testi- 
fied. And U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick - 
added: “It is not uncommon to find 
a complete absence of laboratory fa- 
cilities in general science and biology 
courses.” In West Virginia, for ex- 
ample, science is presented almost 
wholly as a textbook course. In North 
Carolina, 58 per cent of science de- 
partments were rated “fair” or 
“poor” in equipment. 

The shortage of high-school sci- 
ence teachers is dangerous and get- 
ting worse. In 1950, the colleges 
graduated 9,096 qualified science 
teachers. By 1956, this dropped to 
4,320. But only 60 per cent of the 
qualified science teachers entered the 
schools. They were siphoned off by 
higher pay and prestige in industry. 
The median salary for a beginning 
science teacher in 1956 was $3,600, 
while the average starting pay for 
an engineer was $5,200. 

In another field vital to America’s 
future, appealing to men’s minds, the 
U.S. is woefully behind Russia, State 
Department studies show that only 
one of four incoming Foreign Serv- 
ice officers are proficient in any for- 
eign language. (Every Russian youth 











must study a foreign language for six 
of his ten school years.) Only 15 per 
cent of our high school students are 
studying any foreign tongue. Some 
three-fourths of the world’s popula- 
tion, or 2 billion people, speak lan- 
guages rarely taught in the United 
States. Fewer than 10 public high 
schools and only a tenth of our col- 


leges offer Russian. In the USSR, 40 





FOLSOM: SCIENCE IS WEAK 


per cent of ali high schools and 65 
per cent of all colleges have manda- 
tory courses in English. 

Furthermore, the number of col- 
lege graduates prepared to teach lan- 
guages dropped 30 per cent to a low 
of 1,525 in 1957. The year before, 
the supply of new high school foreign- 
language teachers was 25 per cent 
short of demand. 

The education crisis moves far be- 
yond languages and science. Most re- 
vealing is the way the ence proud 
profession of teaching is being 
shunned. An_ additional 228,000 
teachers are needed this year in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to 
meet enrollment increases, and to re- 
place teachers leaving the schools. 
Yet only 98,000 college graduates 
qualified for teaching last June, and, 
of those, only 70 per cent actually 
went into the schools. More than 
100,000 teachers left the profession 
last year, 


The pay offered teachers is cer- 
tainly one reason. One of every four 
teachers receives less than $3,500 a 
year and about 46,000 get less than 
$2,500. Dr. Lee A. Du Bridge, presi- 
dent of California Institute of Tech- 
nology, commented: 

“Teaching is clearly one of the 
most important, most challenging and 
most difficult and demanding tasks in 
a modern society. Yet we pay school 
teachers less than laborers, clerks or 
salesmen. As a result, let us face it. 
we have not attracted, by and large, 
the smartest of our young people in 
recent years, into the teaching profes- 
sion at the elementary and high 
school levels. It is true that teaching 
has other attractions beside the mon- 
etary one. But, unfortunately. the low 
salaries are but a symbol of the low 
regard in which the teacher is held by 
the community. The 
school teacher also soon learns that 


prospective 


the salary he will earn will depend 
not on how well he teaches, but only 
on how long he has taught. There is. 
in other words, no merit system in 
public 
schools. This I regard as a disgrace- 


the salary scales of our 
ful situation, and it has done much 
to attract into the profession the slow 
and lazy and repel the able and ambi- 
tious.” 

(The staunch defender of the ten- 
ure or seniority system for teachers’ 
pay is the National Education Asso- 
ciation, which is dominated by class- 
room teachers. ) 

Many prospective teachers are be- 
ing driven from the schools for an- 
other reason. This is the ridiculous 
load of so-called “education” courses 
required by many states. Of this, Dr. 
Du Bridge said: 

“IT have seen too many students 
of good intellectual capacity with- 
draw from preparing for teaching, 
because they did not feel that the 
teacher-training programs were of 
enough intellectual caliber. A teacher 
who aspires to teach mathematics in 
high schools gets very little time to 
take mathematics in college. He has 
to take too many vocational and 
teacher-training methodology courses. 





I think the states have gone too far 
in their requirement for methodology 
and technique courses rather than 
in substantive courses.” 

And nuclear physicist Edward 
Teller added: “High school teachers 
are being trained solely in one par. 
ticular subject: how to teach. They 
are not well trained in the subject 
matter they have to teach. The most 
important thing in a teacher is that 
he should love his subject and that 
he should be able to show that he 
loves this subject matter.” 


HE SHORTAGE of teachers is equal- 

ly startling in colleges and univer- 
sities. This shortage: will reach 270, 
000 in twelve years, which means that 
in 1970 some 2 million high-school 
graduates will have to be denied col- 
lege entrance. Of this figure. J. B. 
Culpeper of the State Institutions of 
Higher Learning said: “When we 
think of the loss to the nation be. 
cause of this undeveloped talent for 
science, engineering and foreign lan- 
guages, the prospect becomes one 
of critical importance.” 

At 829 colleges and universities 
recently queried, 1,196 teaching po- 
sitions were unfilled. And, while 40 
per cent of all college teachers had 
doctoral degrees in 1953-54, within 
three years the figure had dropped 
to 23 per cent. 

Other signs of the educational crisis 
are: 

© The present shortage of 140,000 
classrooms will take from ten to 
twelve years to overcome, 

© More than a fourth of the 
brightest students in high school (27 
per cent of the boys, 35 per cent of 
the girls) never go to college. Fin- 
ances are a big factor. Less than 10 
per cent of men college students and 
8 per cent of women are from fami- 
lies with an annual income of less 
than $3,000. 

© There is an appalling spread in 
educational standards. A child liv 
ing in many rural communities of 
the South does not receive the schook 
ing needed to enter an accredited 
college. A brilliant Negro youth im 
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Copiah County, Mississippi is lucky 
to stay out of trouble, much less get 
a competent education. In New York, 
he may be selected for the Bronx 
High School of Science. 

A national standard for elemen- 
tary and high-school education is 
looked on favorably by such men of 
learning as Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, 
president of the National Academy of 
Sciences and National Research 
Council; Dr. I. I. Rabi, past chair- 
man of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee, and Dr. Wernher 
von Braun, director of the Army’s 
missile research center. It is opposed 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion and undoubtedly would be 
fought bitterly by states with low- 
grade schools. 

¢ The American education system 
is geared to the slowest child. Dr. 
von Braun testified: “At the very 
age when children are particularly 
receptive and want inspiration, the 
classroom standard is oriented to the 
slowest child in the class; and thus 
the interest of the brighter children 
is blunted at this very critical age. 
I think there is nothing more dan- 
gerous to a bright child between the 
ages of 8 and 15 than a boring 
school.” 

Dr. Morris Meister, principal of 
the Bronx High School of Science, 
added: “I think that the essence of 
democracy is to give every individual 
an Opportunity to attain his poten- 
tial, and you cannot do so if you 
place our able children in a hetero- 
geneous group whose excellence and 
intelligence are dragged downward 
toward mediocrity. My experience is 
that 99 out of 100 children are hap- 
piest when put to work at challenging 
tasks.” Dr. Meister testified that com- 
munities are spending two to four 
times as much for the slow learners 
as for the bright and talented stu- 
dents. 

® The true scholar, from whom 
new research and advanced teaching 
must flow, is becoming a rarity. In 
1956, less than 5,000 received PhDs 
in science and engineering to fill the 
thousands of places in colleges, uni- 
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versities and the 5,000 industrial lab- 
oratories in the U.S. 

® Schools no longer teach students 
to think; they fill them with facts of 
little value. Dr. Bronk testified: 
“There is an inadequate revelation 
to students of the joys and pleasures 
of the intellectual life which was a 
foundation for our great nation. I 
believe there is too much emphasis 


VON BRAUN: BOREDOM IS BLUNTING 


on facts, and too little emphasis on 
training in the ability to think. Un- 
less a person is prepared for con- 
tinued learning, I do not see how he 
is going to be prepared to live wisely 
and effectively as a member of a 
democratic society which is rapidly 
changing.” 

The elementary school is wasting 
precious hours which should be de- 
voted to acquiring knowledge and 
habits of learning. Dr. Teller, among 
others, believes the receptive intelli- 
gence of the child should be utilized 
to acquire study habits and the rudi- 
ments of science, math and foreign 
languages. He said: 

“When they are children, they can 
acquire the habit of thinking which 
a theoretician needs, or which a per- 
son needs who wants to apply theory 
to practical matters. Later, he will 
acquire it at much greater effort and 
less completely.” 


© The rebellion of the South 








against integration threatens to wipe 
out the public school systems of those 
states. It colors all Congressional dis- 
cussions of aid to education, and has 
all but paralyzed Capitol Hill. Even 
the equal-facilities philosophy which 
prompted a belated improvement of 
Negro schools has almost been swal- 
lowed up in the “massive resistance” 
launched by the penny-pinching 
squire of Winchester, Virginia, Sena- 
tor Harry Byrd. 

@ School boards in many areas 
have either been controlled or greatly 
influenced by such large taxpayer 
groups as the Chambers of Com- 
merce, whose interest is in keeping 
the tax rate down. Dr. William G. 
Carr, executive secretary of the NEA, 
credited the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce with defeating the school-con- 
struction bill in Congress last sum- 
mer. 

On the other hand, parents have 
not exhibited any angry concern 
over the educational crisis. Congress- 
men report far more mail for the . 
postal pay raise than for aid to edu- 
cation. 


HE ONLY WAY to meet this crisis, 
Romie to the weeks of testi- 
mony, is for the Federal Government 
to enter the field of education much 
as it did human welfare in the Social 
Security Administration. It would set 
up minimum standards while per- 
mitting full local control, provide 
funds for classrooms and _ teachers 
either by loans or grants, and develop 
a scholarship and fellowship program 
to encourage good minds and train 
needed teachers. 

This solution, to be blunt about it, 
has absolutely no chance of passing 
Congress now. President Eisenhower 
has little enthusiasm for educational 
reform, despite the reports of educa- 
tional and scientific advisers. Con- 
gress, particularly in an_ election 
year, is not going to do anything 
unless it is pushed by the home 
folks. And the home folks seem to 
be apathetic. 

This is the state of American edu- 
cation in the month of June 1958. 











Russia 5 Years After Stalin - Il 





Education 


By George L. Kline 


[: Is doubtful that any society has 
ever poured such a high proportion 
of its energies and resources into 
educational activities, in the broadest 
sense of the term, as the Soviet Union 
is doing today. Soviet leaders, from 
the beginning, have treated organized 
education with greater seriousness 
than political leaders in any other 
country. And this seriousness is 
widely shared by Soviet students and 
teachers, at every level of the school 
system. 

One out of every four Soviet citi- 
zens is currently enrolled in some 
kind of educational institution. In 
addition, informal educational, schol- 
arly and scientific activities, in a 
broad sense—including public lec- 
tures and motion pictures, guided 
tours through museums, galleries, sci- 
entific and technical exhibits—are 
followed with intense interest by the 
Soviet public: To what extent this 
seriousness is a Soviet phenomenon 
and to what extent it derives from 
historical or even psychological pe- 
culiarities of Russian experience and 
character is a question that cannot be 
explored here. 

Science and scholarship enjoy high 
social prestige and economic reward 
in the Soviet Union. The titles 
“academician” and “professor” in- 
spire universal respect, bordering 
almost on reverence. Scholarly and 
scientific work is regarded with ut- 
most seriousness, both by Govern- 
ment officials and by the scholars and 
scientists who perform it—whether 





This is the eleventh in our series of 
articles on the major areas of So- 
viet life since 1953. The series be- 
gan March 24 with an article on 
foreign policy by David J. Dallin. 
Then Boris I. Nicolaevsky discussed 
the Communist party, Gleb Struve 
literature, Richard Pipes nationali- 
ties, Simon Wolin the secret police, 
Vladimir Gsovski law, Myron Rush 
the economic managers, Lazar Volin 
agriculture, Oleg Hoeffding indus- 
try, and Leon Gouré the Army. 
George L. Kline, assistant profes- 
sor of philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, visited the Soviet Union in 
1956 and 1957. He has written on 
Russian philosophy and edited a 
symposium on Soviet Education. 





in physics, botany, history or philoso- 
phy. (Every intellectual discipline 
except theology is classed as a “sci- 
ence” in Soviet parlance.) 

Soviet education at all levels is 
intensely competitive; the system of 
honorifics, incentives and deterrents 
is highly developed. Ubiquitous signs 
of “earned status” include school uni- 
forms, badges, medals, ribbons and 
prizes for scholarly achievement. 
The best students receive gold or 
silver medals upon graduation from 
Soviet secondary schools. In mass 
ceremonies, accompanied by a glare 
of publicity, medals and orders are 
given to outstanding Soviet teachers. 

Tuition fees in all Soviet institu- 
tions of higher learning (and in the 
last three grades of secondary 
school), introduced in 1940, were 
abolished in the fall of 1956. How- 





ever, textbooks, supplies anc uni- 
forms must be paid for by the indi. 
vidual student. At present, 8 out of 
10 students in higher educational in. 
stitutions hold scholarships, which 
range from pocket-money to more 
than the wage of a skilled worker, 
Scholarship holders have their photo. 
graphs prominently posted on bulle. 
tin boards and in the local press. 

“Outstanding students”  (ollich. 
niki) receive an automatic 25 per 
cent increase in stipend for the fol- 
lowing semester. Failing students are 
deprived of their stipends altogether. 
This creates delicate probiems: 
Teachers hesitate to fail students, 
since failure will deprive them of 
needed funds, as well as the oppor: 
tunity for higher education. A dia- 
mond-shaped lapel badge (znachok) 
sets off graduates of universities, 
teachers colleges and certain engi- 
neering schools from other Soviet 
citizens. In addition to stipends and 
bonuses, outstanding students receive 
free vacation trips and, upon gradu- 
ation, actual choice of job assign: 
ments. Those with less brilliant 
records must spend at least three 
years at whatever job the authorities 
assign them. 

Total earnings of Soviet professors 
are impressive. Compared to the 
monthly wage of a Soviet skilled 
worker or even a medical doctor in 
general practice—about 1,200-1,500 
rubles per month—Soviet professors 
receive between 6,000 and 15,000 
rubles (in purchasing power, roughly 
$600 to $1,500). In fact, the aver: 
age Soviet professor receives 16 times 
the pay of the average unskilled 
worker. (In the United States the 
ratio is about 2.5 to 1.) And dot 
sents, the counterparts of American 
assistant or associate professors, earn 
between 3,000 and 6,000 rubles. Roy: 
alties for scholarly publication aré 
high: The standard rate is 1,000 to 
1,500 rubles for a book review, 4,00 
to 5,000 rubles for a journal article, 
up to 15,000 rubles for a longer at 
ticle in a symposium volume, and up 
to 150,000 rubles for a textbook of 
major monograph. The latter figure 
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represents cwenty years’ wages for a 
Soviet unskilled worker! 

On the other hand, many Soviet 
secondary-school teachers are paid as 
litle as 1,000 or 1,200 rubles a 
month. (Thus, their situation is not 
radically different from that of their 
American counterparts.) On the av- 
erage, Soviet school teachers receive 
only about three times the pay of un- 
skilled workers. Academic people 
also enjoy certain housing prefer- 
ences and tax privileges. Stalin 
Prizes—now called Lenin Prizes— 
are tax-exempt. 

The overall result appears to be 
that, to a much greater degree than 
in the United States, outstandingly 
gifted young people are drawn into 
academic, scholarly and _ scientific 
careers rather than into Government 
or industry. 


OVIET seriousness about educa- 
7... is concretely evident in the 
secondary-school calendar and curric- 
ulum. In a six-day week, the number 
of class hours ranges from 24 
(grades 1-3) to 33 (grades 9 and 
10). In the tenth grade, there are 
230 school days per year, consider- 
ably more than in most American and 
West European school systems. There 
are no electives, although in those 
schools where more than one foreign 
language is taught, pupils have a 
choice between English and German 
or English and French. 

The basic program of studies in 
the ten-year school, fixed for all, is 
solid and traditional, laying central 
emphasis upon mathematics and the 
natural sciences. All students take 
six years of a foreign language, five 
of physics, four of chemistry, three 
of biology, and six of mathematics 
(beyond arithmetic). These figures 
should not be compared directly to 
U. S. high-school figures. But, ad- 
justing for differences of “coverage” 
and intensity, Alex Korol estimates 
that Soviet ten-year-school graduates 
are given the equivalent of 5.9 “high- 
school years” of science and 4.4 years 
of mathematics. The figure for for- 
eign languages would. probably be 
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approximately the same (4.5 years). 

This, of course, is the measure of 
“exposure.” But achievement ap- 
pears to stand at a comparable level. 
For example, all graduates of Soviet 
ten-year schools (1.3 million in 1956) 
can in theory meet U. S. College 
Board Advanced Mathematics stan- 
dards. The corresponding figure in 
the U. S. is 165,000—representing 
only 10 per cent of the high-school 
graduating class of about 1.65 mil- 
lion. 

Foreign-language instruction ap- 
pears quite comparable to that in 
American high schools, except for the 
relative lack of oral practice in Soviet 
schools and a resulting inability to 
speak the language even when read- 
ing fluency has been attained. Few 
Soviet language teachers can speak 
the language they teach; most of 
them have never met anyone to whom 
the language is native. 

At least in the major cities—Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, Kiev, etc.—most 
Soviet secondary-school teachers ap- 
pear to be competent and devoted, 
and most students zealous and en- 
thusiastic. Doubtless this is not-uni- 
versally true. In some provincial 
school systems, textbooks are 
“easier,” physical plant and teaching 
aids less adequate, preparation and 
performance of teachers inferior, 
and, in consequence, quality of grad- 
uates distinctly lower than in the 
“centers.” This is particularly the 
case in Soviet Asia. 

There have been repeated com- 
plaints in the Soviet educational 
press concerning the quality (and 
even availability) of textbooks. As 
an example, Kisilev’s Algebra, first 
published in 1888 and reprinted with 
negligible revisions, is still the stan- 
dard Soviet textbook. The content 
of high-school algebra may not have 
changed in the last 80 years, but 
methods of presenting it certainly 
have. 

A brilliant young Soviet physicist, 
who had seen recent American high- 
school textbooks in mathematics and 
physics, told me that he found them 


’ markedly superior to their Soviet 


counterparts. He also ventured the 
obviously informed, but perhaps 
overly severe, judgment that mathe- 
matics and science instruction in So- 
viet secondary schools left much to 
be desired. However, /zvestia, at the 
beginning of the current academic 
year, also noted that the quality of 
instruction in physics, chemistry and 
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biology needed to be “further im- 
proved.” 

The __science-oriented _ ten-year 
school is by no means universal. Only 
about one-third of Soviet young 
people graduate from it. Of the 
roughly 15 million youngsters in the 
age group 15-17 (grades 8-10), only 
about 5 million are enrolled in such 
schools. Two million are in semi- 
professional “technicums,” one mil- 
lion in trade schools, an unknown 
number in military and boarding 
schools. The remaining 6 to 7 mil- 
lion work full time, a majority of 
them in agriculture; some of them 
are enrolled in evening or corre- 
spondence courses. 

A concerted drive was launched in 
1956 to universalize compulsory ten- 
year schooling—but not the ten-year 
school — by 1960. Khrushchev’s 
most recent pronouncements suggest 
that the pace of technical and voca- 
tional training at the secondary- 
school level is being sharply in- 
creased, at the expense of the “col- 
lege-preparatory” ten-year school. In 











a speech to the Thirteenth Congress 
of the Komsomol on April 18, 1958, 
Khrushchev stated that all farm and 
factory workers should have ten 
years of formal schooling, but that 
“polytechnical education,” including 
that in “factory schools” and evening 
schools for workers, must be ex- 
panded. 

In Moscow all secondary schools 
now have “vocational workshops.” In 
the school year 1956-57 occupational 
training was included in the program 
of only 500 schools in the RSFSR; 
the number for 1957-58 is set at near- 
ly 10,000. One hundred schools are 
now experimenting with llth and 
12th grade programs which include 
intensive vocational training and in- 
tervals of work in industry or agri- 
culture. “Polytechnical education,” 
Izvestia asserted in October 1957, 
“has passed beyond the experimental 
stage.” 


OVIET institutions of higher ed- 
ee also operate on a six-day 
week. The number of weekly class 
hours was stable for many years at 
40 to 42, but has recently been re- 
duced to 36 for the first four years 
and 30 for the fifth—still roughly 
Attend- 
ance at all lectures and seminars is 
compulsory and strictly controlled. 
25 to 50 hours of weekly outside 
preparation is expected. Universi- 
ties and engineering schools have a 


twice the American figure. 


five-year program, medical schools a 
six-year program, teachers’ colleges a 
four-year (in some cases two-year) 
program. During a typical five-year 
course, students 
have to pass about 50 separate ex- 
aminations. 


Soviet university 
Rules governing failure 
and re-examination are strict, al- 
though they have been relaxed some- 
what in the last two or three years. 

There is no need to discuss here 
the well-publicized quantitative su- 
periority (3 to 1) of Soviet to Amer- 
ican output of engineers and natural 
scientists, or the 10 to 1 superiority 
in the output of technicians. But two 
qualifying circumstances should be 
noted: (1) Every licensed motor- 








vehicle operator in the Soviet Union 
is classified as a “technician”—with 
some justification, since he must pass 
a rigorous automobile mechanic’s test 
to qualify as a driver, demonstrating 
his ability to carry out most of the 
repairs on the vehicle which he 
drives; (2) much of the technical 
knowledge and skill which American 
youngsters absorb 
matically from our “do-it-yourself” 
and highly mechanized culture must 
be formally taught to Soviet young 


almost auto- 


people. 

The percentage of Soviet university 
graduates who will enter secondary- 
school teaching is stipulated by the 
authorities. For example, in 1955 
the quota was set at 80 per cent of 
graduates in humanities, geography 
and biology and 60 per cent of those 
in the physical sciences and mathe- 
It is thus inevitable that a 
certain number of people without spe- 


matics. 


cial interest in, or talent for, teach- 
ing are pressed into the field. 

In general, Soviet teacher-training 
stresses subject matter rather than 
pedagogical methods. A student pre- 
paring for ten-year-school mathe- 
matics teaching gets nearly as much 
mathematics as does the university 
student who intends to become a pro- 
fessional mathematician. 

As a result of central planning and 
the comprehensive system of incen- 
tives and pressures, only 5 per cent 
of Soviet 
graduate in humanities, compared to 


university-level students 
95 per cent in mathematics, natural 
sciences, medicine, engineering, etc. 
Even this minute figure is considered 
excessive by Soviet authorities, who 
have taken steps to reduce it. 

More than half of Soviet university 
graduates are women. 
count for about four-fifths of Soviet 
primary- and secondary-school teach- 
ers, more than two-thirds of all medi- 
cal doctors, and more than one-third 


Women ac- 


of engineers and of university teach- 
ers. (It should be borne in mind that, 
as a result of the war and the great 
purges, women outnumber men by 
nearly 3 to 2 in the adult Soviet pop- 


ulation.) There are relatively few 





women graduate students or h.lders 
of the degree of “Doctor of Scieiices,” 
and even fewer women academicians 
and professors. Only 5 per cent of 
university professors are women. 

It should be noted that the degree 
of “Doctor of Sciences,” like the title 
of “professor,” is reserved in the So- 
viet Union for mature scholars and 
scientists of proven ability and estab- 
lished reputation. Very few Soviet 
professors or doctors of science are 
under 45 or 50 years of age. Though 
the position of departmental chair. 
man is supposed to require the doe: 
torate, in fact Soviet sources con- 
tinue to complain that only 25 per 
cent of such positions are filled by 
people with doctor’s degrees. 

The first graduate degree, that of 
“Candidate of Sciences,” corresponds 
more closely to the British MA than 
to the American MA or MS. The 
German or American PhD or DSei 
stands somewhere between the Soviet 
Candidate’s and Doctor’s degree. 
Within the past two years the disserta- 
tion requirement for the Candidate’s 
degree and the academic residence 
requirement for the doctorate have 
both been abolished. 


RADITIONALLY, graduation from 
p eonesian school has been taken a8 
a, natural stepping-stone to higher 
Soviet students and their 
parents persist in this attitude. But, 


education. 


with graduating classes well past the 
million mark, and higher institutions 
able to absorb only 450,000 new stu- 
dents a year (half of these in evening 
or correspondence courses), a grave 
Khrushchev 
himself, in his Komsomol speech of 
April 18, declared that 700,000 sec- 
ondary-school graduates of the class 
of 1957 were unable to enter higher 
institutions, and that the total back- 
log of such students for the period 
1953-56 was 2.2 million! 

This “surplus” is being variously 
absorbed. University capacity is not 
being increased, partly because o 


crisis has developed. 


difficulties of financing and staffing; | 


more importantly, because of the al 
ticipated population deficit in the age 
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group which will be graduating from 
secondary schools between 1959 and 
1963. (These will be young people 
born between 1942 and 1946, when 
the Soviet birth rate was sharply de- 
pressed. ) 

Graduates are being channeled in- 
to experimental 11th and 12th grade 
classes, as noted above. And there is 
strong pressure upon young gradu- 
ates to go directly to farm or factory 





crease sharply. It should be noted 
that “production” is construed broad- 
ly enough to include work in a news- 
paper office, research laboratory or 
library. Nevertheless, the two-year 
interruption can hardly fail to dis- 
courage many students with scholarly 
ambitions. 

Khrushchev made clear in_ his 
address to the Komsomols what the 
Soviet press had been muttering un- 


MOSCOW UNIVERSITY: HUNGARIANS WERE SHIPPED BACK TO BUDAPEST 


jobs. Posters were much in evidence 
in Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev in 
1956 and 1957 which bore the ex- 
hortation: “With the maturity cer- 
tificate [i.e., high-school diploma ]— 
directly into production!” It was 
laid down as a formal requirement 
early in 1957 that ten-year-school 
graduates should work for two years 
before attempting to continue their 
formal education. A similar re- 
quirement had been set up earlier for 
university graduates planning to pur- 
sue graduate studies. At present, 
only one-fourth of newly admitted 
universi:y students actually have the 
two years’ work experience, but the 
percentaze may be expected to in- 
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der its breath for months: that re- 
cent ten-year school graduates have 
a strong antipathy, not to say con- 
tempt, for “work in field or factory.” 
He castigated this attitude as an 
“aristocratic” prejudice and assailed 
parents and teachers who used the 
“threat” of manual employment as a 
“bogeyman” to intimidate uneager 
students. 

One possible consequence of forc- 
ing students into “production”—a 
consequence presumably 
pated by and surely unwelcome to 
the Soviet Government—may be that 
students will come to appreciate the 


unantici- 


problems of ordinary workers and 
will in turn infect workers with their 


own discontents. In the recent past, 
intellectuals generally and students 
in particular have stood quite apart 
from the working masses in the 
Soviet Union. 

Khrushchev also admitted what has 
long been common knowledge in the 
Soviet academic community: “Some- 
times it is not the best prepared stu- 
dent who gets into an institution of 
higher education, but the one who 
has an influential Papa or Mama, 
who are able to facilitate their chil- 
dren’s admission.” 

Except for such personal “pull,” 
admissions seem to be based upon 
academic merit. There is little racial 
discrimination, except against Jews 
who seek academic or scholarly ca- 
reers in such politically sensitive 
areas as philosophy, Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, history—and (to a degree) med- 
icine. This anti-Semitism is a serious 
problem. 

Soviet students are permitted to 
apply to one institution only in a 
given year (in marked contrast to 
American practice). Thus, rejection 
means at least a year’s delay. This 
policy is clearly part of the systematic 
Soviet discouragement of university 
education for the masses. 


HERE IS, of course, no such thing 
; a a liberal arts program or de- 
gree in Soviet universities. Its clos- 
est approximation is a major in one 
of the social sciences (economics, his- 
tory, law, Marxism-Leninism) or 
humanities (Russian, foreign or com- 
parative literature, philosophy, clas- 
sics). But graduates in all of these 
fields taken together, as we have seen, 
amount to only 5 per cent of Soviet 
graduates of institutions of higher 
education. 

Liberal education in the Western 
sense is acquired mostly outside of 
the university classroom. But it is 
acquired, to a quite amazing degree. 
Russian students — including engi- 
neers, medical students, and natural 
scientists—have always exhibited a 
special interest in literature and 
philosophy. To a considerable ex- 
tent, this historically-rooted interest 











persists among Soviet students. In 
conversations with physicists, engi- 
neers and mathematicians in the So- 
viet Union in 1956 and 1957, I was 
repeatedly struck by their knowledge 
of, and interest in, music, the plastic 
arts and literature. 

Of course, a substantial number of 
students whose chief interests lie in 
philosophy, literature and the arts 
are channeled into engineering or 
other technical schools. There are 
as many as 20 or 25 applicants for 
each opening in the humanistic fac- 
ulties of the leading universities—as 
few as 3 or 5 for each opening in 
many technical institutes. This dis- 
crepancy is primarily due to the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of encouragement 
and solicitation of students for tech- 
nical-scientific training. 

Soviet advances in rocketry and 
guided missiles—concretely symbol- 
ized by the pioneering Sputnik I, 
placed in orbit on October 4, 1957 
and its mammoth successor, Sputnik 
III, launched on May 15, 1958—are 
often attributed to the success of So- 
viet technical and scientific training. 
The connection is actually much less 
clearcut. Setting aside the question 
of the part played by German scien- 
tists and technicians, it must be em- 
phasized that the guiding scientific- 
technical imagination and inventive- 
ness has come from older men like 
Kapitsa (trained in England) and 
Blagonravov (trained before 1917). 
The role of Tsiolkovski’s seminal 
ideas of half a century ago should 
not be underestimated. 


A FINAL QUESTION may be raised 


concerning the success of Soviet 
ideological indoctrination and the 
depth and firmness of students’ loyal- 
ty to the Soviet system. This is in- 
volved with the question of the extent 
to which the rapid expansion of So- 
viet education in recent years may 
have had consequences dangerous to 
the regime—introducing habits of in- 
dependent and critical thought, open- 
ing up ideas and values otherwise 
closed to Soviet citizens, and gen- 
erally exercising at least some of the 


“liberating” effects of Western-style 
liberal education. 

Three related facts bear upon the 
answers to these questions: 

1. Formal indoctrination—through 
courses in Marxism-Leninism and 
Party history—seems to be entrusted 
largely to faithful but unsubtle Party 
hacks (“diamatchiki”, as they are 
rather contemptuously called, from 
“diamat” — dialectical materialism) . 
Such courses are treated either as a 
joke or as a necessary and super- 
ficial evil by a majority of university, 
engineering and medical students. 

2. There is a definite restlessness 
and critical attitude among Soviet 
intellectuals in their early twenties 
—those recently graduated from or 
currently studying in Soviet institu- 
tions of higher education. This does 
not seem to be the case with second- 
ary-school students, most of whom 
are loyal and even enthusiastic in 
their support of the régime. The shift 
in attitude of many Soviet students 
between ages 18 and 23 would seem 
to indicate that the process of ac- 
quiring a higher education had pre- 
cipitated doubts and a critical spirit 
which had existed only potentially 
before. 

3. The underlying restlessness and 
heterodoxy of Soviet intellectuals, es- 
pecially university students, is evi- 
denced by the active Soviet “cultural 
underground” in Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev and perhaps other cities. Many 
painters, poets, critics and scholars 
have continued through the years to 
produce works unacceptable to the 
régime, and have found a limited 
but devoted audience for their paint- 
ings, poems, articles and books (the 
latter in typescript or mimeographed 
form) among a close circle of friends, 
acquaintances and admirers. Not 
only have such works violated the 
formal canons of “socialist realism” ; 
many of them have been openly criti- 
cal of aspects of the Soviet system. 
Some of the poetry is highly lyrical 
and personal, some of it meditative 
and even religious in tone. 

A dramatic illustration of student 
restlessness is provided by what 





happened at Moscow University in 
December 1956. Some 200 Hunga- 
rian students were suddenly told to 
prepare for their examinations two 
weeks ahead of schedule and were 
then shipped back to Budapest en 
masse. They had become an intol- 
erable focus of information, specula- 
tion and critical commentary upon 
the events in Hungary during No- 
vember and December. At this time, 
pencilled translations of BBC news- 
casts were posted on dormitory bulle- 
tin boards early each morning—to 
be torn down by authorities an hour 
or two later. Steps also were taken to 
limit the “spreading infection” of 
criticism and adverse comment ema- 
nating from Polish students at Mos- 
cow University, although Polish and 
Soviet authorities were apparently 
able to control the situation without 
recourse to comparably drastic meas- 
ures. But the Polish Vice-Minister of 
Culture is reported to have flown to 
Moscow to plead personally with de- 
fiant Polish students. 

To the surprise of many observers, 
the most outspoken critics and the 
most spirited opponents of the Com- 
munist régimes in Hungary and Po- 
land turned up among students and 
young intellectuals who had _ heen 
subjected to nearly a decade of mas- 
sive Soviet-style education and indoc- 
trination. Of course, national and 
anti-Russian feeling operated strong: 
ly among Hungarians and Poles. 

The Soviet situation is radically 
different; there are certainly no vis- 
ible signs of open revolt. However, 
Soviet students and intellectuals had 
a strong whiff of cultural and intellec- 
tual freedom during the summer and 
early fall of 1956. The cultural 
clamp-down since Hungary has stifled 
open expression of discontent, but 
the restlessness boils on beneath the 
surface. And such measures 48 
Khrushchev’s current drive to deflect 
large numbers of ten-year school 
graduates, thirsting for higher edu 
cation, back to the plow and the 
workbench, can scarcely fail to swell 
the reservoir of deep-lying disillusion 
ment, dissent and disaffection. 
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of our books and magazines have 
been written by Univac or some 
other mechanical gadget. It is easy to 
think of reasons why we all putter 
along with about the same ways and 
words. The English departments of 
our colleges set the standard. Madi- 
son Avenue continues the process by 
connecting its style of composition 
with all the delectable and desirable 
products for which it makes the sales 
talks on television and in the slick 
magazines. The writing in the high- 
est-priced spots is done by teams of 
authors rather than by any daring 
and rule-defying individual. Never 
before were we invited to read so 
many articles by famous personalities 
as told to a ghost writer. The secret 
of the writing game seems to be to 
wipe out any smell of personality. 

This is a negative sort of introduc- 
tion to the two men I am presenting 
in this little space. The first of them 
is Edward Dahlberg. His thin book 
of prose poetry, with delectable draw- 
ings by Ben Shahn, is called, for no 
very apparent reason, The Sorrows of 
Priapus (New Directions, $6.50). It 
is a terrific book, a book about the 
world, the whole world as it stretches 
in time and space, and about man’s 
experience with it. 

The first part of this close-packed 
masterpiece is about the gods and 
writers of Greece, Israel and Rome. 
The swift and pungent references to 
mist-blurred customs, sayings and 
tites follow one another so rapidly 
that the reader must go over many a 
Passage again and again in order to 
be sure that he has squeezed out most 
of the meaning. The whole world and 


' SOMETIMES seems to me that most 
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Colorful Men 


all of history are Mr. Dahlberg’s do- 
main. His imagination springs lightly 
from primitive to modern, from Occi- 
dent to Orient. There is no “ancient” 
history. Columbus, Ulysses and La 
Salle are very close to him. 

The second part of this earth- 
challenging composition takes its 
chief inspiration from the myths and 
customs of the pre-Columbian Mexi- 
cans and Mayans. Again, the author’s 
knowledge of this impressive chapter 
in human life is overpowering. The 
darkest and most shattering rituals 
of the strangest gods are familiar to 
him. The secret, of course, is the 
barely concealed unity. The Mayans 
communicate with Asiatic words. 
“Nations are children everywhere, 
and the rituals in all countries are 
very much the same, for they are 
tributary rivers of the great stream, 
Ocean, the father of Earth.” Mr. 
Dahlberg is trying to give back to us 
what is really our own from way 
back. “These rivers,” he proclaims, 
“are immense legends and would 
cure us of many ills, did we know 
them, for all nature is our corpus, 
and once we relinquish a part of the 
earth, we lose, in some way, the use 
of our hands, feet, loins and spirit.” 

The second volume is The Literary 
Clef (Calder, London, 25 shillings) 
by Edward Lockspeiser. He is a 
jolly fellow, bursting with English- 
ness and dripping good humor wher- 
ever he goes. He has directed the 
BBC Music Department and is now 
conducting orchestras and writing 
music. When he is in this country he 
does not allow his deep feeling for 
classical music to interfere with en- 
thusiastic excursions into the world 


of American jazz, Perhaps he will 
write about it some day. In this book 
he is concerned with French music 
and musicians of the 19th century. 

Long ago I became conscious of 
the fact that I derived from the let- 
ters of Italian Renaissance painters 
a deeper understanding of the great 
movements of their day than from 
any other source. It makes no differ- 
ence in what medium an artist ex 
presses himself professionally. When ; 
he begins to use words, he is almost 
certain to reveal himself with a spe- 
cial sensitivity. We are likely to get 
something warm and original. 

In his introduction, Mr. Lockspeiser 
explains that he is publishing the 
letters of some eight or ten French 
composers “in the hope,of providing 
a key to some aspects oftheir per- 
sonalities.” I suspect that he is really 
thinking about leading his readers 
into a deeper understanding of the 
musical works of the letter-writers. 
Though our author is a musical en- 
thusiast, he is also conscious of the 
incidental lessons in European his- 
tory he is imparting. He speaks of 
the small worlds inhabited by most 
of these men of genius, of the walls 
which formerly shut the French from 
the Italians and the Germans, and of 
the personal relations here and there 
which were beginning to punch holes 
into this isolation. This highly desir- 
able process seemed to proceed more 
naturally and actively in the 19th 
century than it does now precisely be- 
cause governments and diplomats had 
not discovered its usefulness. 

But the best thing about these let- 
ters is that they give us a group of 
human beings who have not been flat- 
tened out by educational and propa- 
gandistic steamrollers. Each one of 
them speaks his own piece, denounces 
his enemies, praises his friends, and 
fights hotly for the art forms he loves. 
And the glories of the world, which 
through the years become common- 
place and stale to most of us, they 
exalt in glowing terms, unashamed of 
exaggeration. It is a fine thing for 
most of us to live for an hour or two 
with such men. 


W 












Paris 


aac DE GAULLE’s trip to Al- 
geria was a triumph, personally 
and politically. Everywhere tremen- 
dous crowds applauded him wildly. 
The roads leading to Algiers, Oran, 
Constantine and Béne were jammed 
with French Army trucks, packed 
with Moslems who, more or less spon- 
taneously, joined the demonstrations. 
The giant figure of de Gaulle on the 
platform dwarfed the generals and 
Public Safety Committee members 
who surrounded him, and their domi- 
nance of the Algerian scene shrank 
with each de Gaulle appearance. 

De Gaulle made his trip not to 
solve the Algerian problem, but to re- 
establish order and authority. In this 
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DE GAULLE 
IN 


ALGERIA 


A personal and political triumph 


By Sal Tas 


he succeeded beyond expectations. 
Jacques Soustelle and his followers 
were trying to press their political 
program on de Gaulle; integration of 
Algeria into France, integration of 
the Moslems into French society, abo- 
lition of Parliament and the political 
parties and their replacement by a 
network of Public Safety committees 
which would govern France along to- 
talitarian lines, De Gaulle would be- 
come the constitutional head and 
Soustelle the political chief of this 
system. 

But de Gaulle would have none of 
this. The crowds, spurred by activists 
of Soustelle’s organization, shrieked 
“Soustelle! Soustelle!” and at times 
this chorus even drowned out the cry. 
“Vive de Gaulle!” But de Gaulle 
never mentioned Soustelle’s name, or 
the phrases “integration” or “French 
Algeria.” He made his big speech in 
Algiers according to his own plan, 
and thereupon repeated that speech 
everywhere. 

At the end of his trip, in Béne, he 
finally decided to give the Algerians 
a piece of his mind. He angrily 
silenced the crowd that started to in- 
terrupt him with the cry of “Sous- 
telle!” and asked sharply for un- 
conditional obedience. Then, at a pri- 
vate reception, with that haughty 





affability of which he is a master, he 
told the assembled Public Safety men, 
officers and state officials what he 
expected of them: 

He was head of the Government. 
He would decide Algerian policy. 
The Army had to obey him and from 
now on would have to stay complete- 
ly out of politics. Paratroop General 
Jacques Massu, idol of the Algerian 
French, got a sharp warning to stick 
strictly to his military job. The Pub- 
lic Safety Committees were told to 
stop meddling in Government busi- 
ness and limit their activity to propa- 
ganda aimed at winning the hearts 
of the Moslems. You cannot make a 
revolution every day, de Gaulle said. 
To save France we need all French- 
men. With these words the preten- 
sions of the Public Safety commit- 
tees to political monopoly were torn 
to shreds. 

“Has everybody understood me?” 
de Gaulle asked. “Yes, general.” an- 
swered the audience, awe-stricken. 
“Then I am going to shake hands 
with all of you,” said de Gaulle with 
a friendly smile. De Gaulle left Al- 
geria master of the situation. with 
General Raoul Salan in undisputed 
control as his representative. 

To achieve this result, de Gaulle 
masterfully pulled out all the organ 
stops of authority and obedience. To 
be sure, many tumultuous rebels are 
bitterly disappointed, but the Army 
holds the power in Algeria. Some 
colonels certainly sympathize with 
the extremists, but they are a minor- 
ity. They could lead the Army in a 
situation of confusion, in the days 
that the Paris Government was throw: 
ing away all sorts of authority. But, 
confronted with the imposing figure 
of le grand Charles, all the military 
reflexes of obedience operated in 
them. Most of the officers were onl} 
too happy to feel the firm hand of 
authority again. 

The Algerian mutineers started 
revolution that brought de Gaulle te 
power. The Premier thanked them for 
that, but told them to stop there. They 
are not to rule France. This was nol 
only a proof of his loyalty to the 
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Paris politicians who had placed 
their confidence in him; it was an act 
of political sagacity. If the Commit- 
tees of Public Safety tried to conquer 
France to destroy the traditional po- 
litical system and install their own 
dictatorship, there would certainly 
be trouble in metropolitan France and 
probably even fighting in the streets. 
To be sure, the French people watched 
the rebellion with astonishing com- 
placency. But it is one thing to ap- 
plaud an anti-Government action that 
brings de Gaulle to power; it is an- 
other matter to accept the dictator- 
ship of 900,000 Algerian French over 
40 million metropolitan Frenchmen 
—especially when the 40 million must 
pay for the very existence of the 
900,000. For Algeria is a deficit ter- 
ritory, and will become even more so 
as it attempts to integrate its Moslem 
population. 

And here we come to the second 
major issue of de Gaulle’s trip. What 
is his solution for the Algerian prob- 
lem? He promised the Moslems com- 
plete equality, politically first, social- 
ly afterward. He announced that they 
will participate in the coming consti- 
tutional referendum, voting with the 
French in a single electorate. In the 
same way they will elect their repre- 
sentatives, and with these representa- 
tives the Government will discuss 
“the rest.”” De Gaulle asked the Arab 
guerrillas to renounce the fight and 
participate in these elections. 

These formulas have a firm under- 
tone but a rather vague outline. Part- 
ly this is deliberate. To win over the 
Algerian French with a minimum of 
frustration, de Gaulle had to avoid 
shocking formulas. He therefore 
soaked his declaration in big, cloudy, 
emotion-laden words like “republic,” 
“fraternity,” “fatherland,” etc. De 
Gaulle also wished to retain his free- 
dom to maneuver. 

Up to now, there have been two 
French plans for Algeria. One was 
embodied in the so-called “frame- 
work law” devised by Robert La- 
coste: Moslems and French would 
elect local councils in a single elec- 
toral body and, through these coun- 
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cils, an Algerian Parliament, Solid 
guarantees for the French minority 
would be built into this system; 
meanwhile, a generous social policy 
would raise Moslem living standards. 

The second plan was Soustelle’s 
idea of “integration”: Algeria would 
become a French province. Moslems 
and French would get completely 
equal status. Though the Moslems 
could outvote the French in Algeria, 
this could never endanger the unity 
of the French state since Algeria 
would not get a parliament of its 
own. Integration, of course, implied 
a major social and economic up- 
heaval, but the French colons in A\l- 
geria never took that too seriously. 
For, they felt, the enormous costs of 
integration would dissuade the met- 
ropolitan French from attempting it 
on a serious basis. 

In fact, for the colons integration 
meant that the 9 million Moslems 
would be imbedded one way or an- 
other among the 40 million French 
and thus made powerless; while they, 
the colons, would remain masters of 
Algeria. This cynical speculation was 
upset by the rebellion, for the rebel- 
ling officers took the slogan of in- 
tegration seriously. If Algeria re- 
mained French but its inhabitants 
were completely equal, their military 
pride, patriotism and social con- 
science would all be satisfied. 

De Gaulle announced complete 
equality, politically and socially. He 
could do no less, for on this the 
Army and the Arab FLN were al- 
ready agreed. But he also announced 
that the Government would discuss 
with the elected representatives of 
Algeria “the rest”—which can only 
mean Algeria’s future status. 

What de Gaulle wants is this: First, 
all of Algeria participates in the vote 
on the referendum. This means that 
de Gaulle calmly pockets roughly five 
million votes for his constitutional- 
reform proposals. For the Algerian 
Moslems, whatever their differences 
in internal matters, will certainly vote 
en bloc for de Gaulle’s proposal, sim- 
ply as a vote of confidence in de 
Gaulle, 


Then the Algerians. participate in 
the vote for a new French Parlia- 
ment; complete equality means that 
they will send 100 to 150 deputies to 
the National Assembly in Paris. 
Apart from that, they will have to 
elect local councils and an Algerian 
Assembly. De Gaulle would negotiate 
the future status of Algeria either 
with the deputies to the Palais Bour- 
bon or with the representatives of the 
Algerian Assembly. (They may be 
the same persons, as is the case for 
French Central Africa.) And these 
negotiations would lead to a recon- 
struction of the French empire on a 
federal basis. Algeria would become 
not a province of France, not an 
independent state, but a federal part 
of the French Union—a structure 
yet to be devised. 

One must wait to see if the Alge- 
rians accept this plan. The FLN has 
already rejected it; they ask complete 
independence as a preliminary to ne- 
gotiations. Which way will the masses 
of Algeria go? Many certainly long 
for an end to the war. But their con- 
fidence in the future status of Algeria 
will depend on the behavior of the 
French Army. Will the Army tolerate 
really free elections? Will it permit 
propagandists for Algerian national- 
ism to participate? 

It is possible that Tunisia and 
Morocco will try to persuade the FLN 
to participate in the elections. But 
that would suppose tremendous faith 
by the FLN in the intentions and 
power of de Gaulle. If the FLN re- 
fuses to participate, will the Algerian 
masses follow them or de Gaulle? If 
they remain loyal to the FLN, then 
de Gaulle must negotiate directly with 
the FLN to get its participation in 
elections; for an armistice is a pre- 
liminary to real elections. And if the 
FLN sticks to its refusal, the war 
continues. 

But these are questions of the fu- 
ture, and we live here now from day 
to day. And this week we must ac- 
knowledge that de Gaulle kept his 
word to France’s republican political 
parties—and kept it with a rare 
political virtuosity, 











Despite obstacles, the opposition vote was impressive 


Election in Portugal 


By Richard Scott Mowrer 


LIsBoN 

HE OUTCOME of Portugal’s June 

8 Presidential election was never 

in doubt. The Government candidate, 

Rear Admiral Americo Tomas, was 

certain to win, thus insuring the life 

of Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar’s 
“discreet dictatorship.” 

But the election should not be 
shrugged off. It climaxed the least 
inhibited campaign in 32 years of 
dictatorship. Moreover, it was the 
first contested election under Salazar: 
and the opposition, despite huge han- 
dicaps, won an impressive 25 per 
cent of the vote. 

The Portuguese dictatorship came 
in through a military coup d’état on 
May 28, 1926. Salazar became Prime 
Minister in 1932 and has held the 
post ever since. He is 69. The Prime 
Minister is appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. The sensational 
feature of this election was that for 
the first time a Presidential candidate 
came out and said that, if elected, he 
would fire Salazar. 

The man who said this is General 
Humberto Delgado, 53, an “inde- 
pendent” candidate. This dynamic, 
ambitious Air Force officer partici- 
pated in the 1926 coup d'état as a 
young second lieutenant. He has rep- 
resented Portugal at NATO and was 
military attache in Washington from 
1952 to 1957. 

What caused him to turn against 
the regime? Ever-growing corruption, 
he says, combined with travel abroad 
“which revealed to me that it is pos- 
sible to have order and progress 
without resorting to dictatorship.” He 
was supported by liberal democrats, 
some elements in the armed forces, 
dissidents within the regime and the 
economically oppressed, 
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General Delgado pledged the voters 
democratic rule. Article 8 of the Por- 
tuguese Constitution (a product of 
the Salazar era) guarantees freedom 
of assembly and expression, freedom 
of religion and habeas corpus, but 
these basic freedoms are nullified by 
decree laws which supercede Article 
&. Press censorship is stringent, open 
criticism of the Government is not 
tolerated, freedom to associate re- 
quires official approval. Except in the 
case of religious bodies, the latter is 
usually withheld. Only one political 
party is permitted, Dr. Salazar’s 
National Union. 

Confident of victory, the National 
Union announced that Tomas, 63, 
felt no need to present a program, 
“since this would open the way to 
useless and senseless discussion.” 
There was only one program, it said: 
to carry out the terms of the Consti- 
tution. In other words, continue the 
Salazar regime. 

Another opposition candidate for 
the seven-year Presidential term was 
a lawyer, Arlindo Vincente, repre- 
senting the democratic left. He 
dropped out several days before the 
election in favor of Delgado, but the 
police prevented him from actively 
supporting Delgado by immediately 
closing down his election headquar- 
ters and branch offices. 

It was expected that, just prior to 
election day, the Government would 
exercise its right to disqualify the 
opposition candidates. But Delgado 
survived this hazard, probably be- 
cause he obviously enjoyed popular 
support. 

Here are some of the obstacles Gen- 
eral Delgado faced: 

Time limit. The Government allows 
only a 30-day period for campaign- 





ing. Since political parties—except 
the National Union—are illegal the 
rest of the time, the party in power 
enjoys a long head start over the op. 
position—in this instance 32 years, 

Censorship. Theoretically, during 
the campaign censorship is lifted. 
But somehow nearly the entire press 
tended to overlook the speeches of the 
opposition candidates and devoted 
much space to Tomas. Somehow, too, 
Delgado was never able to speak on 
the radio. 

Police interference. The political 
police (PIDE) made it a point to 
photograph those attending rallies 
sponsored by anti-Government can- 
didates. On three occasions they raid- 
ed Delgado’s legally constituted elec- 
tion quarters. On two occasions they 
prevented him from touring northern 
Portugal. On June 4 they arrested 
three top members of his election 
committee in Porto on the pretext 
that they were responsible for “riot- 
ing and unrest.” 

Army interference. Defense Minis- 
ter Colonel Fernando dos Santos 
Costa publicly told the military: “All 
the armed forces will vote for Rear 
Admiral Tomas.” 

Official obstructionism. Delgado’s 
representatives were consistently de- 
nied free access to the names and ad- 
dresses of registered voters. This is 
essential because it is up to the can- 
didates to mail the ballots to the 
voters. Where access was finally per- 
mitted, officials disallowed the mak- 
ing of photostatic copies, and the 
names and addresses had to be copied 
by hand—a hopeless task when it is 
considered that in Porto, for in- 
stance, the register fills 40 volumes. 
General Delgado’s ballots were not 
made available to him for distribu- 
tion until three days before election. 

The counting of the votes was ut 
fair, too, since the law does not per 
mit the opposition to have observers 
on hand. If the elections had been 
free, says Delgado, he would have 
polled 80 per cent of the vote. Ex 
perienced observers here concede that 
in a fair election the contest would 
have been very close. 
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Many twists and turns since 
Stalin, Tito split 


TEN YEARS 
OF NATIONAL & 
COMMUNISM 


By A. V. Sherman 


JERUSALEM 
HE RECURRENT phenomena of 
sais Communism”—the al- 
ternating attraction and _ repulsion 
between Moscow and Belgrade, and 
the alternating thaw and refreeze in- 
side Tito’s Yugoslavia—continue to 
mystify many Western observers who 
for ten years now have sought expla- 
nations in the field of Communist 
ideology. Tito’s pendulum swings be- 
come far more comprehensible when 
one views them as a result of the 
internal contradictions of satellite 
Communism as such. The Yugoslav 
experience is thus a prototype for 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and other 
satellites. 

The original split which led to the 
Cominform resolution of June 1948 
was neither the accidental result of 
Stalin’s arrogance nor the fruit of any 
particular “spirit of independence” 
on the part of Tito. Indeed, the Yugo- 
slay Communists actually looked for- 
ward to incorporation into the USSR 
a a constituent republic, whereas it 
was the Russians who wished to re- 
tain the trappings of sovereignty in 
the “People’s Democracies.” (See the 
exchanze of letters published by Bel- 
grade and Moscow.) 
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MARSHAL TITO: 


Nevertheless. the tension between 
the two powers reflected the basic 
unworkability of “proletarian inter- 
nationalism.” Moscow wanted com- 
plete control over satellite leadership, 
even to the extent of originating and 
directing purges from the Kremlin; 
and yet its foreign policies required 
the establishment of powerful foci of 
political activity in “outlying areas” 
like Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, etc.—centers which had 
both the appearance of complete sov- 
ereignty and considerable excutive 
power. 

The contradiction between the 
power and prestige given to the satel- 
lite Party leaders and their complete 
subordination to Moscow’s whims 
(including the danger of personal 
liquidation) developed in all the sat- 
ellites. The fact that Tito enjoyed 
certain geopolitical advantages and 
a stronger grip on his party merely 
determined the manner in which 
these contradictions first worked 
themselves out in 1948. 

Both Moscow and Belgrade had to 
find post factum rationalizations of 
the split. Moscow never took its own 
very seriously. Indiscriminately it ac- 
cused Tito of both rightist and leftist 


"BETWEEN SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS' 


deviations: encouraging the kulaks 
and collectivizing agriculture too 
quickly; keeping the country in a 
backward state for the benefit of 
Western capitalism and going for- 
ward with megalomaniac plans for 
industrialization; selling out the coun- 
try to the West and aggressive atti- 
tudes toward the West (over Trieste) 
which “threatened to drag the USSR 
into war.” 

The Yugoslav leaders, for their 
pari, resisted drawing ideological 
conclusions from the spit. For the 
first year, they insisted that it was all 
a misunderstanding, that Communism 
reigned in both Moscow and Bel- 
grade, and that everything would turn 
out all right if only the Russians 
“understood Yugoslavia.” Their re- 
luctance was understandable: Stalin- 
ist Communism had proved a satis- 
factory ideological cement for the 
new society whose class structure had 


crystalized so rapidly after 1944. 


Civilian and military Communists 
monopolized almost the entire upper 
section of the power pyramid and a 
good deal of the middle echelon as 
well, and they enjoyed their new 


‘power and its fruits with an abandon 


that shocked visitors from “con- 














science-stricken” England. The only 
threats to that power seemed to come 
from the remnants of the former rul- 
ing groups, from the disaffected peas- 
antry (exploited and harassed as 
never before), and from the Western 
powers, 

But Moscow forced the Yugoslavs’ 
hand. Its economic blockade threat- 
ened them with economic collapse. Its 
Cominformist “underground” threat- 
ened to disrupt the Party from with- 
in. Its border incidents and incite- 
ments to rebellion were followed by 
threats of military action, whose sig- 
nificance was brought home to Tito 
by the outbreak of the Korean War. 
Tito and his associates had no alter- 
native but to turn to the West for 
economic aid, diplomatic support and 
arms, and to carry on a bitter strug- 
gle against the Cominformists and 
the USSR. 

Since these policies could no long- 
er be justified in terms of orthodox 
Stalinism, Tito’s ideology had to be 
amended. Russia had to be proved 
an imperialist country, and, since 
imperialism reflects a certain internal 
structure, it had to be denounced as 
a bureaucratic dictatorship, worse 
than capitalism; Western Europe, by 
the same token, was promoted to the 
status of nascent socialism. 

But once this process of anti-Stalin- 
ism started, it developed a momentum 
of its own. Stalinism had been an 
integral part of the Communist power 
monopoly. Once Stalinism was de- 
nounced, the Yugoslav regime was, 
by inference, called into question. 
And the questions came, too, at a 
time when Tito not only had to hold 
his party firm against the Cominform 
but also had to seek a modicum of 
support outside the Party as a poten- 
tial counter-weight to pro-Soviet tend- 
encies inside it. 

“Liberalization” at home was the 
logical outcome of anti-Stalinist for- 
eign policy, but whenever it passed 
beyond mere assertions that “Yugo- 
slavia is different” it began to under- 
mine the very regime it had been in- 
troduced to protect. The mitigation of 
“revolutionary terror” and the search 
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for “socialist legality” allowed people 
to express their resentment of the 
lower-level Communist bosses on 
whom the regime rested. Peasants dis- 
solved their collectives. A private eco- 
nomic sector reappeared which could 
easily compete with the irrational, 
wasteful “public sector.” “Workers’ 
control” was seen by the workers as 
a substitute for the trade unions, 
which had been transformed into an 
arm of the Party. Writers began to 
criticize the negative effects of “Sta- 
linism” on human behavior. In short, 
the people used the new freedoms not 
to further the aims of the regime, but 
to press their own interests against 
those of the regime. 

“Liberalization” made life difficult 
for the lower and middle echelons of 
the Party. On the one hand, their 
power to terrorize the population was 
being eroded. On the other hand, 
their high living standards—which 
stood out against the grinding pov- 
erty of the masses and were a main 
target of popular resentment—were 
the first sacrifice the regime was will- 
ing to make to win popular approval 
and show its difference from the So- 
viet regime, whose inequalities Tito- 
ist propaganda seized on. 

So, while the masses tugged at the 
bit, the “lower clergy” did its ut- 
most to sabotage the new policy and 
begin to hanker for the old days when 
Stalin was Stalin, Communism was 
Communism, and the masses knew 
their place. Whole sections of the 
Party favored putting an end to fur- 
ther Titoization, even if it meant a 
slackening of the struggle with Mos- 
cow. Tito and his associates, on the 
other hand, considered the Russian 
danger paramount, and _ therefore 
tried to suppress “abuses” of the 
Titoist reformation while going ahead 
with the policies themselves. Only a 
small group, symbolized by Milovan 
Djilas, took the premises of Titoism 
seriously and tried to carry them to 
their logical conclusions. 

The regime was being driven, by 
the necessities of its anti-Soviet strug- 
gle, to a point where, sooner or later, 
it would either engender a “liberal 





counter-revolution” which it would 
be unable to halt, or would be ivrced 
to reimpose some form of Stalinism, 
even at the risk of falling back into 
the Soviet orbit. This dilemma was 
temporarily averted by Stalin’s death, 

The dictator’s funeral was hardly 
over before negotiations began. Less 
than two months later, a joint Bel- 
grade-Moscow announcement on the 
“normalization of relations” signaled 
the attempt to bury Titoism along 
with Stalin. The subsequent disgrace 
of Djilas and the piece-by-piece dis- 
mantling of “liberalization” were 
merely epilogues, 

But the old contradictions soon re- 
appeared. If the attraction of the 
West and liberalization had threat- 
ened the regime with disintegration, 
its return to an orbit centered around 
Moscow once again made the latter’s 
gravitational pull felt. The gradual 
reimposition of orthodox Commu- 
nism, the expressions of solidarity 
with the “anti-imperialist camp” and 
so forth gave a powerful impetus to 
those sections of the Party apparatus 
which would prefer a complete return 
to the Soviet fold. But without West- 
ern economic aid Tito cannot main- 
tain the loyalty of his bureaucracy 
and Army, and he needs the assur- 
ance of Western diplomatic and mili- 
tary support in extremis, since other- 
wise Khrushchev might succeed where 
Stalin failed. 

With the majority of the popula- 
tion pro-Western and anti-Communist 
and a large section of his cadres 
endemically pro-Soviet, Tito is forced 
to oscillate between Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis, while desperately seeking 
issues to revive his claim to unique 
ness. Much as he tries to gain pres 
tige by playing at “third force” with 
other political mountebanks _ like 
Nehru and Nasser, his main problem 
remains the rival magnetisms of Mos 
cow and the West. 

The Yugoslav stand on the Hur 
garian Revolution of 1956 reflected 
this dilemma. Without a doubt, the 
reimposition of Soviet power in Hun- 
gary was against the long-term inter 
ests of the Tito regime. However, 4 
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successful anti-Communist revolution 
would have given him a post-Com- 
munist country along an easily pass- 
able, 400-mile frontier (with a con- 
siderable Magyar minority on the 
Yugoslav side of the line), and this 
appeared to Tito as the present dan- 
ger. Tito’s tactics have always been 
based on striking hard at the immedi- 
ate danger and letting future dangers 
waii. 

But, with a regime pledged to so- 
cial doctrines which bear no relation 
to his country’s real problems, with 
a huge bureaucracy, Army and politi- 
cal machine eating up the country’s 
sustenance, with the powerful pull of 
the two blocs on his country, Tito 
needs continual agility. Serb Royal- 
ists, pro-Western liberals, Stalinists, 
“liberal Communists”—Tito has _at- 
tacked each at the right moment, and 
has always found groups ready to 
applaud, often including his future 
victims, But each successful somer- 
sault confronts him with new contra- 
dictions, while his cadres become in- 
creasingly cynical. 

The Yugoslav experience should 
have served as an intimation of fu- 
ture “thaw and refreeze” patterns, 
but when the Gomulka regime took 
power in Poland observers once again 
heralded a new dawn. When the 1956 
crisis gave Gomulka a chance to re- 
turn to power, he had to utilize the 
general hatred of Russian Commu- 
nism and its application in Poland 
against his rivals in the Party and, 
Where necessary, against Russia. 
Workers were permitted to form 
councils, students and_ intellectuals 
to express themselves. The peasants, 
the townspeople and the Roman 
Catholic Church all received con- 
cessions. 

But the concessions soon reached 
the point where they would have un- 
dermined Communist authority. (This 
should not be surprising: Since Com- 
munism according to its ideologists 
needs 2 dictatorship to impose it, any 
relaxation of the dictatorship allows 
other forces to come into play.) The 
Worker: and peasants wished to use 
their newly restored rights to improve 
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their living standard, but this would 
have cut into the surplus that the 
Communist regime needs to maintain 
the loyalty of its new ruling class. 
The students and intellectuals, by 
questioning the absurdities of Com- 
munist dogma in recent years, inevi- 
tably called into question the whole 
of Communist social and economic 
theory, and with it the right of the 
Communist party to maintain its dic- 
tatorship. 

Now Party functionaries had ral- 
lied to Gomulka not because they had 
experienced a change of heart, but 
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because the ground seemed to be 
crumbling beneath them and Go- 
mulka seemed to be the best man to 
stabilize the situation. They looked 
to him to preserve, not liquidate, the 
Communist dictatorship. 

The time soon arrived, therefore, 
when Gomulka began to clip the 
wings of the workers, students and 
intellectuals. But, in order for him 
to dispense with their support, he 
first had to improve his relations 
with the Soviet Government—against 
whose intervention he had first sum- 
moned the “non-party masses” to his 
side. Khrushchev, of course, was only 
too glad to smooth the path of 
Gomulka’s return to the Soviet orbit, 
so that at a more propitious moment 
he can have another try at getting his 





hands on the levers of power. This, 
however, Gomulka is determined to 
prevent; so, like Tito, he continues 
to maneuver uneasily between ortho- 
doxy and a complete break with 
Soviet Communism. 

Were Gomulka to allow himself to 
be drawn too closely into Moscow’s 
web, he would lose his non-Party 
support and the measure of good will 
he has earned in the West. And then 
the way would be open for Khrush- 
chev’s men inside the Polish Party 
leadership to regain control over the 
Party, since they can promise the 
Party functionaries far more than 
Gomulka in the way of “legitimist” 
ideology and all the benefits of mem- 
bership in the Soviet camp. 

On the other hand, to avoid this 
dénouement, Gomulka must maintain 
a window to the West and a measure 
of support outside the Party. To earn 
this he must make concessions which 
run against the logic of Communist 
dictatorship and earn resentment in 
the Soviet bloc. And thus he is in 
danger of setting in motion the very 
forces which produced “the Polish 
October.” 

Apologists for Gomulka have 
claimed that his “retreat from Octo- 
ber” is motivated largely by the pru- 
dent wish to avoid provoking a So- 
viet invasion @ l’Hongroise, and that 
his partial refreeze is justified in 
order to safeguard the modicum of 
freedom and relaxation he had ob- 
tained for Poland. Yet, the fact is 
that when the danger of Soviet inva- 
sion was at its height—in October 
and November 1956—Gomulka’s 
“liberalization” went farthest, be- 
cause he stood in greatest need of 
support by the masses and the Party 
fringe. Only after this danger had 
passed did he begin to revoke the 
“October Charter” and seek better 
relations with Moscow, From Gomul- 
ka’s point of view, this is quite logi- 
cal. He has been able to coexist with 
Khrushchev for a _year-and-a-half 
now, whereas if the masses were to 
get out of hand he would not last a 
week. For Gomulka, as for Tito, the 
people are the greater danger. 
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German Socialists Reorganize’ : 


BONN 
OR THE first time since Kurt 
Schumacher reorganized the Ger- 
man Social Democratic party after 
World War II, an open revolt of the 
rank-and-file against the party lead- 
ership was partly successful. The dis- 
content which had accumulated after 
three Socialist defeats in Parliamen- 
tary elections (1949, 1953 and 
1957) turned against the SPD ma- 
chine at the party congress at Stutt- 
gart, and forced a drastic reshuffling 
of the party leadership. 

The rebellion was not essentially 
political, but concerned the reform 
of the party’s organizational struc- 
ture, The party bureaucracy—repre- 
sented primarily by the full-time 
members of the party directorate in 
Bonn—had kept the imposing or- 
ganization going (the SPD has more 
members than all other German par- 
ties put together), but it had had no 
significant the broad 
masses of voters. SPD election propa- 
ganda in 1957, as in 1953, had been 
weak, and its effects negligible. 

The “reform” discussions which 
began last September had forced the 
directorate to advance suggestions for 
“overhauling” the SPD  organiza- 
tion. Two deputy party leaders were 
to be elected in addition to the leader. 
A “presidium” of nine—four paid 
and five honorary members, among 
them the three deputy leaders of the 
Bundestag fraction—was to take over 
the day-to-day leadership, which 
hitherto had been exercised largely 
by the functionaries at Bonn head- 
quarters. A “party council,” drawn 


impact on 


Party congress revamps machinery but not policy 


By F. R. Allemann 


from district representatives, was 
charged with preparing decisions of 
the party executive—instead of mere- 
ly approving them, as had a previous 
party The number of 
functionaries who, in addition to 
elected delegates, were entitled to a 
vote at the party congress was cut 
almost in half. The tendency toward 
more “party democracy” was quite 
apparent. 

This program of reorganization 
was approved by the delegates. Their 
resistance began with the election of 
the party executive. The party lead- 
ership suggested five separate votes: 
One for the party chief, one for the 
two deputies, one for the treasurer, 
one for the other four paid members 
of the directorate, and one for the 
remaining members of the executive. 
The delegates knew that this arrange- 
ment would once more make the lead- 
ing professional functionaries prac- 
tically irreplaceable. Thus, they de- 
manded that all “professionals” — 
with the exception of the three top 
leaders and the party treasurer—be 
elected with the rest of the candi- 
dates. Party leader Erich Ollenhauer 
fought this request with a rare fervor, 
but the congress turned a deaf ear. 
By a large majority, the congress 
voted for a general election. In the 
subsequent voting, two of the former 
party managers were removed: the 
chief of the press and propaganda 
section, Fritz Heine, and the leader 
of the women’s organization, Herta 
Gotthelf. Both of them had worked 


in the party directorate for more 


committee. 


than thirty years. 






Next, a proposal, with 45 signa pec 
tures, suggested that Ollenhauer bef ma 
replaced as leader of the party by} ing 
Carlo Schmid. Professor Schmid— pol 
who joined the SPD in 1945, helped} of , 
draft the Bonn Constitution and for} ma 
several years has been Deputy Presi-} 4 } 
dent of the Bundestag—is the Ger-} call 
man Socialist with the biggest repu-# cial 
tation in middle-class circles. For } 
him, as he stated anew in Stuttgart, hap 
socialism is “not an ideological struc-] the 
ture but a humanitarian impulse.” } jp t 
But Schmid declined to run, and He 
Ollenhauer was re-elected, though} rare 
with a loss of votes. The question} tici: 
of whom the SPD will present as its} nati 
candidate for Chancellor was thus} posi 
postponed for another two years. N 

The two deputy leaders elected} Stu 
form a strange twosome. One is the} cial 
leader of the Bavarian section of the} son; 
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party, Waldemar von Knoeringen, 
scion of an ancient family of Ba- 
yarian barons, a pure idealist of ir- 
reproachable character and many 
ideas, but soft and not aggressive. 
The other is Herbert Wehner, the 
stormy petrel of the German Left, a 
professional politician whose political 
past and flaring temper have made 
him a bogeyman to the German bour- 
geoisie. A former Communist, a com- 
rade-in-arms of Ernst Thalmann and 
a member of the Communist under- 
ground politburo under Hitler, he 
became a close associate of Schu- 
macher and has long been the guid- 
ing spirit behind Socialist foreign 
policy. Wehner has been the subject 
of more attacks than any other Ger- 
man Social Democrat. Adenauer, in 
a barbed reference to his past, has 
called Wehner the “most radical so- 
cialist—in quotes” he could imagine. 

Yet Wehner is a “radical” per- 
haps only in the sense that he places 
the problem of German reunification 
in the center of his political activity. 
He is also something that has become 
rare in the SPD: a full-blooded poli- 
tician—not an easy-going, unimagi- 
native bureaucrat but a strong, im- 
posing personality. 

Nothing was more apparent in 
Stuttgart than the desire of the So- 
cial Democrats for outstanding per- 
sonalities, to put an end to the “re- 
gime of mediocrity.” With Wehner, 
the SPD has elevated one of its 
strongest. Nevertheless, he also sym- 
bolizes the popular distrust of all 
“experiments” of the Left. He cer- 
tainly will be in a position to give the 
SPD a new vigor, but he is hardly 
the man to lead the party to victory 
in this period of prosperity and con- 
servatism. 

The desire for leadership also 
found expression in Stuttgart in other 
areas. New members fought their way 
into the party leadership, such as 
Berlin Mayor Willy Brandt and the 
eminent economist Heinrich Deist, 
who pushed through, dynamically and 
without compromise, his new eco- 
homic program. This program, al- 
though proclaiming as an immediate 
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cbjective the social integration of 
the coal industries, also makes a 
strong stand for competition and a 
free market economy and constitutes 
a basic rejection of the idea of com- 
plete nationalization. 

But this realistic SPD economic 
policy has no counterpart when it 
comes to the questions of foreign pol- 
icy. Although the SPD, for the first 
time, hesitantly approved the idea 
of national defense, this decision was 
clad in many reservations. The only 
acceptable form of defense was de- 
scribed as a small professional army 
of volunteers, with an equally volun- 
tary organization of local defense. 
The idea that the Bonn Republic, to- 
gether with its Western allies, should 
create a military balance of power 
against the Soviet bloc was rejected. 
The army the Social Democrats en- 
vision would solely serve to establish 
a balance against the forces main- 
tained by West Germany’s immediate 
neighbors, especially East Germany. 
But this means that the SPD already 
seems to accept the idea of “dis- 
engagement” and of a “demilitarized 
zone” in Central Europe, while postu- 
lating, at the same time, that such 
an agreement should be the object 
of international negotiations. 

It seems questionable whether, with 
this kind of mentality, the SPD can 
ever go beyond passing resolutions 
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and win a national election. For the 
faith that “atomic death” slogans and 
the subjugation of all foreign-policy 
thinking to the fight against nuclear 
arms might “turn the tide” may soon 
prove to have been a decidedly wrong 
speculation. 

On July 6, state government elec- 
tions will take place in North Rhine- 
Westphalia, largest state in the Fed- 
eral Republic and its industrial heart. 
If one can place credence in public- 
opinion polls, Chancellor Adenauer’s 
Christian Democratic Union has a 
good chance of equalling the 54-per- 
cent majority it won in 1957. This 
would mean that the massive cam- 
paign “against atomic death” has 
been a flop for the Social Democrats 
in terms of breaking out of their 
political isolation—thus repeating 
the previous SPD experience with 
campaigns against rearmament in 
general, EDC, the Paris agreements 


‘and conscription. For a while, the 


West German public responded to 
Social Democratic agitation, but this 
sympathy was never translated into 
votes. 

Should the current SPD propa- 
ganda campaign prove a failure, too, 
the moment may come when the ques- 
tion of the party’s political reorienta- 
tion will have to be faced—a question 
carefully avoided at the Stuttgart 
congress, 
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King Mohammed and the Istiqlal 





PALACE MANEUVERS 
IN MOROCCO 


RABAT 

HE POLITICAL atmosphere in sov- 

beh Morocco, which will be 

three years old in November, con- 

tains a pinch of French parfum forti- 

fied by large doses of incense from 
the Arabian Nights. 

Just like the French, from whose 
“protection” they freed themselves in 
1955, the Moroccans indulge in gov- 
ernments which topple with agree- 
able frequency. Their fourth and lat- 
est cabinet, formed May 12. emerged 
from a “crisis” which had gone the 
respectable distance of 27 days with- 
out visible distress to the technically 
ungoverned nation. 

The flavor of Moroccan politics, 
however, is much more Palace of 
Haroun al-Raschid than Palais Bour- 
bon. This is largely due to the fact 
that Morocco, constitutionally, is a 
medieval-type absolute despotism com- 
plete with a Sultan named Moham- 
med—Imam or high priest of the 
faithful, Sherif or lineal descendant 
and heir of the Prophet himself. At 
the same time, Morocco has a mod- 
ern-type political party called Istiqlal 
(Independence) which holds the Pre- 
miership and eight of the ten port- 
folios in the new cabinet. 

But if Morocco makes any tangible 
progress in democratic manners dur- 
ing the years just ahead, more credit 
will probably go to the monarch in 





Hat LEHRMAN, author, lecturer and 
veteran foreign correspondent, has 
recently been covering the crisis in 


North Africa for the New York Post. 


his djellaba than to Istiqlal’s bright 
young men in their Paris-cut suits. 
This is all the quainter because the 
48-year-old Sultan, who recently took 
the title of King Mohammed V, scru- 
pulously maintains all the perquisites 
of an Oriental autocrat in his per- 
sonal way of life. His subjects, in- 
cluding his Prime Ministers, humbly 
bend the knee and kiss the hand. He 
possesses palaces, wives and other 
chattels innumerable. According to 
evil tongues, a royal finger is dipped 
into numerous gravy pots for the 
enlargement of the privy purse. He 
has three ancient bearded royal coun- 
sellors to whose counsel he pays small 
heed and in whom he confides even 
less. For bosom cronies, in place of 
old-style court jesters, he has his 
cook, his chauffeur and his official 
photographer—all three of them 
Frenchmen—with whom he plays a 
fast game of bowls on quiet palace 
evenings. 

It is this otherwise perfect model 
of an Eastern potentate circa 1500 
A.D., however, who has just given his 
people a “Royal Charter” of liberties 
and democratic procedures. The Char- 
ter does not actually install these 
rights, it merely promises them. But 
the delay is due only to the fact that, 
the democratic institutions and so- 
phistications of the Moroccan com- 
munity being still fairly rudimentary, 
the privileges to be bestowed must be 
carefully planned and not made rich- 
er than can be digested at this stage. 

Even so, the King has irrevocably 
committed himself to: “institutions 
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which will permit the people to par. 
ticipate directly in the direction of 
public affairs’; “a democratic re 
gime” which alone can give “true 
meaning” to the independence won 
from France; “a system of constitu 
tional monarchy.” “Our subjects,” 
says the Charter, “will be guaranteed 
liberty of expression, assembly and 
association. Municipal and communal 
elections will choose local assemblies, 
A commission, whose members We 
shall designate, will draft an electoral 
law and a law on public liberty.” 

Moroccan palace politics are gen- 
erally shrouded in Byzantine fog, and 
the best-informed outside opinions 
can perhaps be taken at most as 
shrewd guesses. Yet there seems good 
reason to believe that Mohammed 
V’s promised constitutional experi- 
ments, while sincere in their enlight- 
ened purposes, are also a_ crafty 
maneuver against the one _ largest 
single potential threat to the throne 
in Morocco today—the Istiqlal party. 

The Istiqlal is as diversified as it 
is influential. Collected within it are 
virtually all the elements which fought 
and defeated the Protectorate: the 
great merchant-families of Fez, whose 
wealth largely financed the party in 
its early struggles; the young nation 
alist élite, who gave the revolution its 
slogans and facade; the Marxist: 
minded intellectuals who built the 
party machinery, and the trade-union 
leaders (Union Marocaine de T ravail) 
who supplied the shock troops and 
muscle. 

On the whole, the Istiqlal is loyal 
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to the Crown. A number of its older 
leaders, like National Security chief 
Mohammed Laghzaoui and Allal el- 
Fassi. the party’s president (and chief 
ideologist of Moroccan irredentist ex- 
pansion to its ancient imperial border 
of Senegal), would probably side 
with the King in a desperate choice 
between him and the party. For oth- 
ers, like Mehdi ben Barka, who edits 
the party’s newspaper and is the chief 
builder of the party organization, or 
Mahjoub ben Seddik, the dynamic, 
pinkish chief of the UMT, the mon- 
arch is a temporary convenience as a 
national symbol. Ben Barka, in fact, 
has inadvertently betrayed in public 
his belief that Mohammed V is a 
political and cultural throwback who 
ought to be returned to a museum 
as soon as his usefulness is exhausted. 

The rivalry has never burst into 
the open, either inside the party or 
between party and monarch. Both ele- 
ments enjoyed enormous popularity 
at the moment of independence: the 
King as the noble sovereign who, de- 
spite his sufferings in French-imposed 
exile, never flinched in his demands 
for his people’s freedom; the Istiqlal 
as the architect and army of the vic- 
tory, The King’s personal popularity 
had the edge; the party’s position was 
fortified by a nationwide organiza- 
tion. 

The natural divergence of their 
prime interest brought the two ele- 
ments into covert competition. A 
monarch whose power sprang from 
an Alawit dynasty dating back to the 
l7th century was not likely, no mat- 
ter how great his benevolence, to wel- 
come the excessive growth of any 
other force in the country. A party 
which sought to become supreme over 
all other political groups, even if only 
to render better service to the nation 
and the throne, was not likely to 
tolerate forever a sovereign in whom 
the final and absolute power resided. 
According to one view, the Istiqlal 
and the King have been maneuvering 
against one another since the latter’s 
triumphant return from exile, with 
the Istiqlal steadily winning each 
move—until the other day. 
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A first provisional government es- 
tablished in November 1955, with 
the aged Grand Vizier and a hand- 
ful of other notables in a kind of 
crown council, endured only a few 
weeks. In December it was replaced 
by a cabinet in which the Istiqlal had 
ten regular portfolios. A rival but 
secondary party, the Independent 
Democrats (PDI), which had played 


a distinctly minor role in the revolu- 


series of vigorous actions against 
other political groups, discharging 
officials, suppressing certain party 
newspapers and meetings, and even 
arresting some opposition leaders and 
henchmen. In April of this year, when 
Prime Minister Bekkai publicly asso- 
ciated himself with a protest by in- 
dependents against such procedures, 
the Istiqlal irately withdrew from the 
cabinet. It sternly announced that 
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tion, took six seats (due largely, it 
was believed, to the King’s support). 
Five other portfolios went to inde- 
pendents, and the Prime Ministry to 
M’barek Bekkai, a non-party man 
close to the monarch. 

The Istiqlal made no secret even 
then of its dislike for divided respon- 
sibility in the Government—although 
all ministers were individually re- 
sponsible to the King and his was 
legally the final decision. Last No- 
vember, after French arrest of five 
Algerian rebel leaders, the Istiqlal 
exploited the general uproar in the 
country to precipitate a cabinet cri- 
sis. When the smoke cleared, the 
party had improved its relative posi- 
tion by having nine cabinet posts 
against seven held by independents, 
with Bekkai still at the Prime Minis- 
try but the PDI eliminated altogether. 

In the ensuing months, the Istiqlal- 
controlled Interior Ministry took a 
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unless it could form a “homogeneous” 
government in which it would have 
all the seats, it would go into ominous 
opposition. 

The Istiqlal justified this take-it-or- 
leave-it attitude with the virtuous ar- 
gument that foreign dangers and a 
desperate economic situation needed 
a firm government with full author- 
ity to take daring decisions. The PDI, 
other splinter groups, and so-called 
“independents” were all seeking to 
divide the nation for private interest 
and personal aggrandizement, it said. 
We are on record as being in favor of 
holding national elections for a con- 
stituent assembly and legislative par- 
liament, it added. (At present, there 
is only a Consultative Assembly, 
which “advises” cabinet and king.) 
But elections held under troubled 
conditions, when every adventurer 
will use the occasion to stir up dis- 
orders, would endanger Morocco’s 
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security, Istiqlal contended. Give us 
“homogeneous” control and we will 
write an election law and hold an 
election which will keep Morocco’s 
enemies, internal and external, from 
fomenting unrest. (To Istiqlal’s crit- 
ics and rivals, of course, this pro- 
posal was a transparent device for 
guarantee of a 100 per cent Istiqlal 
victory. ) 

At the outset of the new crisis, the 
entire diplomatic community in Rabat 
and practically every politician in 
Morocco (including the palace per- 
imeter) thought Mohammed V would 
have to surrender quickly. Otherwise 
he would be confronted by the im- 
possible prospect of constructing a 
cabinet rigorously opposed by the 
country’s strongest political faction 
(nobody knows how strong, because 
nobody has ever had the opportunity 
to vote for or against it). 

But this is where the Haroun al- 
Raschid climate set in. The King said 
nothing. He began holding consulta- 
tions. He consulted with the Istiqlal, 
which went forth from this audience 
and announced just what they had 
given His Majesty to understand. But 
he also consulted with others, and 
they also spoke to the country as 
soon as they left the royal presence. 
He saw the Independents, the PDI, 
the bearded royal counsellors, the 
religious leaders. He saw the Berbers, 
too—the leaders of the great moun- 
tain tribes, which cherish a primitive 
but fierce democracy all their own 
and have not appreciated the incur- 
sions into their precincts of noisy 
Istiqlal organizers and dues-collectors. 

Most important of all, days accu- 
mulated on days, and much mystery, 
while nothing happened. The King, 
it was evident to a grateful nation, 
was seeking advice all over, as a good 
king should, and pondering. Moulay 
Larbi Alawi, a royal relative and one 
of the graybeard crown counsellors, 
came into an anteroom to assure re- 
porters: “There is no reason for 
uneasiness. Morocco has something 
better than a government, for she 
has her King.” Another royal Alawit 
cousin, young Moulay Ahmed Alawi, 


the palace’s press chief, turned it 
even more neatly: “There is no gov- 
ernment, but there is no crisis, be- 
cause we have our King.” The mon- 
arch’s eldest son, Crown Prince Mou- 
lay Hassan, 28, after being himself 
consulted by his royal sire, said 
sagely: “We must first choose a pol- 
icy—then we will find the men. 
That’s how I see the problem.” 

The days stretched into weeks. An- 
nouncement of a settlement was con- 
stantly rumored and constantly post- 
poned. Religious holidays intervened. 
The King had to go down to Casa- 
blanca to open the International Fair. 
He had to go down for May Day. 
More holidays. When time permitted, 
further consultations. 

Then word leaked out of a royal 
proclamation on liberties and proce- 
dures. The real issue under negotia- 
tion, it was made to seem, was not 
who was to have what portfolios, but 
how the relationships between minis- 
ters and Prime Minister, between 
cabinet and King, might best be clari- 
fied. The monarch, it was intimated, 
was dissatisfied with the primitive 
workings of government heretofore. 
Cabinet ministers should be respon- 
sible to the Prime Minister. There 
was no clear division of responsibil- 
ity between cabinet and King. There 
were no texts, no precedents. If Mo- 
rocco was to move toward democratic 
forms, something had better be done 
about all this. 

Thus, subtly, with admirable Ori- 
ental finesse, the entire position was 
changing. The Istiqlal stopped talk- 
ing about “homogeneity” and began 
wistfully developing the phrase “col- 
lective responsibility.” By simply not 
announcing anything, and _ letting 
time drag by, the King was showing 
the country that he, not the Istiqlal, 
was making the decisions. When the 
Royal Charter finally appeared, it 
was hailed in rapturous headlines. 
Disclosure of the new cabinet’s com- 
position, four days later, was pure 
anti-climax. The Istiqlal’s receipt of 
eight among ten portfolios aroused 
little comment. Much more notice was 
given the fact that the two Independ- 





ent portfolios—and the all-important, 
nominally Istiqlal Ministry of Inte. 
rior—had gone to men known for 
their close attachment to the throne, 

The dénouement of the government 
“crisis” in Rabat is not merely a 
bland tale of Araby in modern dress. 
Ironically, the French regard Mo. 
hammed V, whom they once threw 
out of his country, as their best friend 
in the new Morocco. So does the 
United States. Western observers see 
him as moderate, statesmanlike. and 
Morocco’s prime asset ior stability. 
The Istiqlal, on the other hand, is 
felt to have totalitarian tendencies 
and dangerous potential cleavages. A 
one-party regime in ascendancy in 
strategic Morocco, it is feared, would 
be much more prone to experiments 
and attitudes @ la Nasser than a good, 
sound monarchy carefully and wisely 
feeling its constitutional way. 

Liberties prudently granted and 
administered, observers feel, provide 
a better safety valve for Moroccan 
political immaturities than would the 
heavy-handed controls envisaged by 
an over-righteous Istiqlal. Not that 
the PDI or the other anti-Istiqlal 
groups would show more liberalism 
if they were in the driver’s seat. If 
anything, some of their slogans and 
“programs” suggest even more intol- 
erance and obscurantism than the 
Istiqlal’s. 

But suppression never really sup- 
presses, and Moroccans influenced by 
the imaginative insights of their 
royal preceptor may begin to realize 
this more and more. A current case 
in point is that of Morocco’s Jewish 
minority. For nearly a year now, 
legal Moroccan emigration to Israel 
has been virtually impossible, as 4 
result of which Jews who previously 
had no particular desire to leave are 
now desperately seeking escape. There 
is reason to believe that, before long, 
Morocco may restore the fundamen 
tal right of emigration to all its citi 
zens, thereby reassuring many Moroe- 
can Jews that Morocco is a civilized 
community deserving not to be fled 
from but to be lived in and worked 
for. 
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Moses, Prince of Egypt. 
By Howard Fast. 
Crown, 303 pp. $3.95. 


Few really interesting works of 
our generation have been able to 
avoid the theme of the intellectual’s 
search for a philosophical framework 
or political system. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that among the most 
flourishing branches of literature are 
the political novel or play and the 
historical novel. Of these the histori- 
cal novel, sub specie aeternitatis, has 
generally been of more lasting value. 

Here we are concerned with the 
“modern” historical novel—in the 
sense that the author realizcs that 
his characters are contemporary to 
his own political, social and philo- 
sophical framework and must not be 
treated as colorful anachronisms. 
This kind of literature has always 
been the background for thought with 
political overtones, and its outstand- 
ing exponents have been Jews: 
Feuchtwanger, Zweig, Koestler, Sho- 
lem Asch and Howard Fast. 

This may be more than mere co- 
incidence. The deep philosophic and 
moral problem of the individual in 
search of a wider, suitable entity is 
all the more poignant in the case of 
the Jew. who, in the diaspora, has 
not been left with even those shreds 
of an organic social body in which 
other intellectuals can find compensa- 
tion. The social dispersion of the 
present era is sharpened for the Jew 
by the international dispersion of his 
people. 

Thus, in this book Moses, the iso- 
lated Jew from the Egyptian Court, 
is in search of his people. The most 
significant scene concerns his first 
Visit to the village of the Hebrews, 
Where he discovers that, although he 
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is no longer an Egyptian, he does not 
yet have anything in common with 
his own people. The dejected Moses, 
seated alone on a stone, sees his 
nation with a stark and unfriendly 
realism, typical of one who has not 
yet learned to belong. This is an 
uncommonly penetrating analysis of 
the old self-hatred of the Jew who 
thinks himself assimilated and finds 
that he does not belong to any world. 

It is in such scenes (as well as in 
that revealing moment when Moses 
discovers that his “victory” over Nun 
was a cowardly assault on a chained 
slave) that Fast displays some of 
his intuitive grasp of other men’s 
emotional reactions. This is what 
made My Glorious Brothers (which 
dealt with the Maccabees) stand out 
from his other works, and it can 
hardly be accidental that he has now 
returned to a subject similar to that 
which caused some of his most seri- 
ous clashes with Communist leaders. 
There is probably some significance, 
too, in the fact that he wrote the first 
part of his projected Moses trilogy 
while working on the film version of 
My Glorious Brothers. It has a curi- 
ous echo of “Slaves we were in 
Egypt,” which was the underlying 
sentiment of the earlier book. 

But Moses does not deal with a 
relatively well-known historical peri- 
od; it discusses an era which is 
hardly referred to outside the Bible 
and rabbinical literature—and even 
there in many contradictory ways. 
Consequently, any but a_ version 
based on the Book of Exodus must of 
necessity confine itself to a subjec- 
tive interpretation of a few scanty 


facts. So while much in Moses is a 
result of painstaking and new work 
on the sources, it should not and 
cannot be judged on the basis of 
scholarship. It can only be judged in 
terms of its dramatic and philosophic 
impact. 

The bold treatment of any subject 
associated with theology is likely to 
arouse bitter controversy. Perhaps, 
therefore, Fast would have been wise 
to say in his introduction: “This is 
my version, I have convinced myself 
of its plausibility, I believe it to 
stand in accordance with one possi- 
ble, consistent interpretation of the 
facts, but I ask you to judge it only 
insofar as it helps or hinders my 
Moses to come to life for each one 
of you.” 

And Fast’s Moses does come to 
life. He has created an individual 
endowed with those very qualities 
which make any character in litera- 
ture endure. Far removed though the 
details of Fast’s story may be from 
the facts given in the Book of Exo- 
dus, his Moses is pervaded by the 
genuine spirit of the Bible. 

It is especially on this point that 
his work must be contrasted with 
Christopher Fry’s The Firstborn, now 
being performed on Broadway. Un- 
like Moses, The Firstborn does vio- 
lence not only to the factual detail 
but also to the very spirit of the 
Bible. Moses is full of men “haunted 
by God.” It is their eternal search, 
and particularly the quest for God 
and godliness by the hero of the 
book, which is in the very essence 
of the Biblical tradition. By linking 


this wider search to Moses’s own 











pursuit of his ancestral, national 
roots, the book displays a very real 
understanding of one of the most 
important aspects of Judaism. 

Fast manages to do this without 
in any way neglecting the obvious 
drama in the upbringing, at the very 
pinnacle of Egyptian life, of the off- 
spring of enslaved Hebrews. Fry, on 
the other hand, can give us nothing 
better than a Moses who is a psycho- 
logically tortured 20th-century intel- 
lectual, revolted at the consequences 
which his own belief had for his 
basically kind Egyptian acquain- 
tances! 

Fast has tried to find a natural 
place in historical evolution for He- 
brew monotheism. He sees such a 
link in the short-lived Aten-worship 
experiment in Egypt. This is not an 
entirely new idea, of course, but he 
has given it a most sophisticated 
treatment. He did not fall into the 
old trap of simply treating the wor- 
ship of Aten as early Judaism. He 
makes one of the late and secret 
devotees of Aten shrug his shoulders 
that it is doubtful 
whether this worship of the sun con- 
cerned “the lamp or the maker of 
the lamp.” 

There is a slight historical over- 
simplification in the treatment of 
Aten-worship as an “Upper Egyp- 


and concede 


tian” cult which was later persecuted 
by a “Lower Egyptian” dynasty. 
Aten-worship was propagated by 
Amenhotep IV, a Pharaoh of the 
XVIII Dynasty, and originated in 
the upper Egyptian city of Thebes. 
It encountered such bitter opposition, 
however, from the Theban_priest- 
hood of Amon that the young 
Pharaoh and all his supporters left 
Upper Egypt and had to find a new 
capital in Central Egypt. Thus Aten- 
worship was cast out of Upper Egypt 
long before being persecuted by 
Lower Egypt. 

Far more important, though, is 
the fact that in Moses, Prince of 
Egypt Fast again shows himself tu 
be a superb raconteur, a story-teller 
whose narrative unfolds effortlessly 
and with great facility and felicity. 
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The Revivalists 


They Gathered at the River. 
By Bernard A. Weisberger. 
Little, Brown. 345 pp. $5.00. 


OnE OF the familiar overstatements 
in which there is a kernel of truth 
is that all American culture, espe- 
cially all American literature, is a 
product, directly or by the logic of 
opposites, of New England Puritan- 
ism. The same kind of generalization 
might be made about revivalism in 
America, Certainly the exchange be- 
tween revivalism and the other pop- 
ular 
culture are legion. As a result, it is 
difficult for most Americans to be 
indifferent to revivalism, to keep 
from having an opinion about Billy 
Sunday yesterday and Billy Graham 
today. 

Believers and 


manifestations of American 


non-believers alike 
are attracted or repelled by the phe- 
nomenon of revivalism. Evangelical 
Christians are likely to see a great 
spiritual rebirth in a successful re- 
vival (the adjective is borrowed from 
revivalists), and conservative Chris- 
tians are likely to see a vulgarization 
of their belief. Secular Americans are 
split in the same way, Some see re- 
vivals as examples of cultural deca- 
dence, some as the evidence of an 
enthusiasm that might, under happier 
circumstances, be aimed at secular 
goals. Some are merely observers, a 
group that extends from the simple 
revival buffs who are amused and 
fascinated by the theatrical trappings, 
the diction and the decoration of the 
trade, to the historians and social 
scientists who are intent on relating 
the periodic swells of revivalism to 
the American social scene. 

One of the latter is the historian 
Bernard A. Weisberger, whose They 
Gathered at the River is an attempt 
to map the pattern of revivalism in 
19th-century America. The book 
looks briefly over its shoulder at the 
“Great Awakening,” the seaboard re- 
vival of the 1740s, but it is primarily 
concerned to describe the four great 
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revivalist waves that Weisberger see 
between the beginning of the 1% 
century and World War I. 

The first, which came at the tum 
of the 19th century, has been various 
ly called the Western or Kentucky or 
Great Revival; it was marked hy 
long camp meetings and lurid physi- 
cal evidence of the struggle for re 
demption—shakes, leaps, catatonic 
seizures—that sound like pocket edi. 
tions of the dancing plagues that 
swept Europe in the Middle Ages. 
The second wave—of which Lyman 
Beecher and Charles G. Finney are 
the two peaks—reached its height 
around 1830, bringing the revival 
from the frontier to the older and 
more settled East. Both the frontier 
revival and that of 1830, although 
Presbyterians were the key figures in 
each, aimed—as evangelism must—al 
a liberalization of the stern doctrine 
of election, holding out the possibil- 
ity of salvation in the face of a theol- 
ogy that supposed God had already 
decided the matter. 

By the third wave, the one that 
Dwight L. Moody (with Sankey on 
the organ) made and rode in the 
1870s, the liberalization was com- 
plete; he preached love more than 
hell-fire, certain salvation instead of 
the possibility. Moody’s contributions 
to revivalism, however, were a genu 
ine urbanization of the revival and 
the organization of big meetings on 
sound management techniques, the 
use of advance men, publicity, special 
music. Not that he invented the tech: 
niques, but he perfected them be 
cause, or so Weisberger suggests, he 
was in the business of saving souls 
and as much a 19th-century magnate 
as Rockefeller or Carnegie. The last 
revival that Weisberger describes is 
that of Billy Sunday, whose big su 
cess came immediately before World 
War I and who reduced (or advanced, 
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depending on where you stand) 
Moody’s kind of organization into 
the ballyhoo of show business and 
the circus. 

Each of the revivals had its own 
color and its own appeal, but under- 
lying all four of them was a basic 
quarrel between the evangelistic and 
the educated preacher, between the 
man who approached Jesus with an 
open heart and the one who drowned 
Him in learning. To reach the mass 
audience of the revival, the revivalist 
had to adapt his language and his 
theology. In the first two revivals, 
the revivalists were essentially radi- 
cals who, sometimes inadvertently, 
loosened the tight bindings of pre- 
destination. By Moody, however, the 
established churches had begun to 
adapt themselves and their theology 
to the twin prongs of Darwin and 


archeology, and Moody’s simple 
Bible Christianity, like Sunday’s 


slang version of the Bible stories 
forty years later, put revivalism on 
the conservative side of the theologi- 
cal differences. It was the same old 
quarrel between the man on the plat- 
form and the man in the study 
(American anti-intellectualism), but 
the basic stands had been reversed. 
Billy Sunday, who said that when he 
got to heaven he was going “to rush 
up first and shake hands with Jesus,” 
described how God turned away from 
the gates of heaven ministers who 
had not cooperated in Sunday re- 
vivals. 

If the problems of radical or con- 
servative theology, of liberal or fun- 
damental Bible reading, is a problem 
that interests only a part of those 
whose eyes are on revivalism, the 
relation of the revivalist to American 
radicalism in general should be more 
widely interesting. Weisberger _at- 
tempts to show the connection be- 
tween the Kentucky Revival and 
lrontier radicalism, between Finney 
and Beecher and the anti-slavery 
movement. Although the paths to 
soul-saving led the revivalists into 
conjunction with a variety of social 





and political movements, the empha- 
§I8 Was «| ways primarily on salvation 
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that looked toward heaven and not 
toward earthly betterment. By the 
time Moody became an important fig- 
ure, the revival had become such a 
large-scale operation that it could be 
financed only by sympathetic busi- 
nessmen and the revival had, in a 
sense, become a rival and not an ally 
of incipient movements like union- 
ism. By Billy Sunday, the distrust of 
foreign ideas, like the distrust of in- 
tellectualism in general—an_inheri- 
tance of the old frontier distrust of 
the East—led revivalism to become 
American with a broad “A.” This 
ideological journey is not an un- 
familiar one, Although Weisberger 
never makes the point directly, re- 
vivalism in the 19th century followed 
the path that led frontier radicalism 
to Populism and the other rural radi- 
cal movements finally to isolationism 
and bigotry, a trip that was made 
most dramatically in the career of 
Georgia’s Tom Watson. 

Strangely, Weisberger’s book has 
nothing to say about Billy Graham 
and the revivalism of today. The 
author has a final epilogue that men- 
tions no names, that talks only in 
general terms, in which he suggests 
that as the revival leaders in 1800 
took on the manner of the frontiers- 
men to whom they preached, that as 
Beecher and Finney adapted them- 
selves to a growing business class and 
the Eastern farmers, that as Moody 
became a 19th-century business baron 
and Sunday a hoopla expert in a pe- 
riod of incipient boosterism, so the 
new revivalist might become a com- 
municator, a reflection of a world 
made in the image of the adman. He 
is talking about Billy Graham, about 
Oral Roberts, even about Norman 
Vincent Peale and the other evan- 
gelists who work out of the best-seller 
lists, but he never says so. Apparently 
revivalism is still adapting itself to 
popular cultural ideas, still making 
and reflecting the idols of its time, 
and there is no real reason why Weis- 
berger should not have said so in 
specific terms. . 

They Gathered at the River is the 
kind of book that sets up more trains 
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of thought than it can ride on. It is a 
stimulating, sometimes an amusing 
book, but it has faults. A sense of the 
dramatic sometimes forces the author 
into contradictions (Edward N. Kirk 
has a formative influence on Moody 
on page 136 and no noticeable influ- 


ence on page 179). A sense of order 
leads him into the pedagogic bad 
habit of repetition, the tying of loose 
ends over and over. A fancy for 
snappy lines (“It was not the opium, 
but the adrenaline, of the people”) 
makes him turn phrases that had bet- 






ter been left unturned. The neat pat 
tern seems sometimes too neat, but 
that is the necessary evil in any cul 
tural history. Still They Gathered 
the River is a good and literate shor 
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A Jester’s Companion mt 


An Encyclopedia of Modern American Humor. 


Ed. by Bennett Cerf. 
Modern Library. 688 pp. $2.95. 


Now THAT An Encyclopedia of 
Modern American Humor, edited by 
Bennett Cerf and first published in 
1954, has achieved the eminence and 
permanence of a Modern Library edi- 
tion, it is appropriate to comment on 
this volume and on the state of 
American humor. First let it be said 
that we have here not an encyclopedia 
(i.e., “a work treating separately vari- 
ous topics from all branches of knowl- 
edge, usually in alphabetical arrange- 
ment” or “a work treating exhaust- 
ively one art or science”) but an 
anthology. Since it is a work in which 
the wheels of many authors go around 
rapidly, and since the editor is well 
known as a lover of puns, it is a won- 
der he did not call it A Velocipedia of 
Modern American Humor. 

Anyhow, the contents are much 
lighter than the title, and the 688 
pages give the book almost encyclo- 
pedic proportions. Bennett Cerf is not 
only indefatigable but generous. His 
collections of humor are always king 
size (this time a Giant), and the cost 
to the reader is kept to a fraction of 
a cent per page. As the editor points 
out in his foreword, this is the first 
compilation of the sort since the excel- 
lent Subtreasury of American Humor, 
edited by E. B. White and his wife, 
Katherine. in 1941. Since then, as Cerf 
says, “a brand-new crop of first-class 
humorists has appeared to brighten 
our horizon,” and he mentions Max 
Shulman, Russell Lynes, Cleveland 
Amory, H. Allen Smith and Art 
Buchwald among these. 
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Despite the newcomers, Cerf has 
included largely the old, or at least 
middle-aged, favorites, and chosen 
them freshly and well. Admitting an 
aversion for early American humor 
which depended so much on bad 
spelling and faulty grammar for its 
effect, he has omitted humorists like 
Josh Billings and Petroleum V. 
Nasby, though the dialects of Arthur 
Kober and Milt Gross, and of Joel 
Chandler Harris and Roark Bradford, 
he finds funny (as does this review- 
er). One notable omission is Irvin 
S. Cobb, and readers will think of 
others. 

But any anthology, especially in 
the very personal field of humor, is 
likely to reveal the individual taste 
of the editor. Broad as Bennett Cerf’s 
taste is, ranging from Bret Harte to 
Wolcott Gibbs and from Mac Hyman 
to Dorothy Parker, he shows a spe- 
cial fondness for metropolitan, mod- 
ern, fairly sophisticated humor. Of 
prose writers, S. J. Perelman pops 
up most often, as he should, and of 
the playful poets it is Ogden Nash 
who has the most entries. 

A novelty in this collection is the 
arrangement of humor writers by 
regions: New England, New York, 
the Southland, the Midwest, the 
Southwest, and the Far West. Cerf 
believes that much of our contempo- 
rary humor centers in New York 
City, though he notes the rapid rise 
of the Deep South. He has to strain 
a bit to put his writers in one region 
or another, and he has to devise such 


categories as “Anywhere, U.S.A”} Wh 
and “Beyond the Twelve-Mile Limit.”’§ stan 
Not regionalized are his sections off bus 
scenes from Broadway comedy hits§ eyes 
pieces about childhood, parodies, anif rath 
the first-rate selection of humoroug for 
verse. | hine 

It may be that American humog T 
reached its height in the Twentieg deal 
and Thirties, the period between the diat 
two World Wars. This was the eri spol 
of the old Life magazine, of FPA vivi 
“The Conning Tower,” of the beig who 
writing of Robert Benchley, Clarence fact 
Day, Dorothy Parker, Will Rogers§ suit 
Margaret Fishback, Samuel Hoffer 
stein, Ruth McKenney, and many at 
other—all of them well represented 
in this collection. Certainly it was 
an easier period in which to wrile 
humor, with tensions and suspicions 
less inhibiting than today. 

But, as Bennett Cerf’s wide-rangin 
and highly readable anthology reveals 
many able humor writers are still a! 
work, and new ones are coming 0M. 
It may be a little discouraging tha 
some of our best writers, like Jame othe 
Thurber, are getting along in years{ anti 
and that others, like Dorothy Parker{ neig 
are captives of Hollywood. But hu} mem 
mor is still very much alive, ard le fron 
us be thankful. For humor is the foe 
of sentimentality, disproportion and 
self-importance, and the friend ° 
reason, balance and humility. It i 
good that Bennett Cerf, amidst al 
his other activities, collects it for # 
and presents it in such a pleasal 
package. 
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The Game. 
By Michael Hastings. 
McGraw-Hill. 169 pp. $3.50. 


THE HERO of The Game is a 14- 
year-old Jamaican Negro living tem- 
porarily in London, Because of his 
color and because he is an epileptic, 
he often considers himself an out- 
sider. Yet he moves through a world 
of children, where adults seldom in- 
trude, and the children, despite his 
own misgivings, accept and love him. 


J.S.A”% When at the close of the novel he 





stands on a street corner, “catching a 
bus to Jamaica,” it is not with his 


its eyes set upon a hopeful future but 
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rather with a sharp feeling of regret 
for the childhood he must leave be- 
hind. 

The best parts of this first novel 
deal with the children’s more imme- 
diate interests, their games, their un- 
spoken code. These chapters are 


‘§ vivid, often moving. Yet, on the 


whole, The Game suffers from the 
fact that its technique is not always 
suited to its content. What could be 
emotionally convincing often seems 
merely sentimental. 

It is a very short book, yet it con- 


sf tains eleven loosely connected chap- 


ters, each of which centers on a single 
scene, and one soon begins to get 
the impression that there is too much 
contrived excitement here for such 
a limited number of pages. In two of 
the scenes, the boy makes love to an 


4 older girl; in one, he has an epileptic 


seizure at a birthday party; in an- 
other, he and his friends watch the 
antics of a feeble-minded child in a 
neighbor’s garden. The boy also re- 
members the time he was rescued 
from the Thames by a police launch, 
and the time he inadvertently saw a 
woman struggling to give birth in a 
Kingston hospital. 

By choosing to organize this ma- 
terial around a first-person narrator, 
the author has also immediately and 


| dangerously limited himself. For his 


harrator is a 14-year-old—yet too 
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often he makes comments far wiser 
than his years permit. In an effort to 
extend his novel’s meaning, the au- 
thor pronounces adult judgments 
through the ever thinning mask of 
the child, and in a style that assumes 
at intervals an almost Faulknerian 
intensity, considerably beyond the 
narrator’s range. At such times, the 
tone becomes a little too hectic, and 
the illusion of reality is seriously 
weakened. 

The Stars Grow Pale is also a 
novel in which the main character, a 
physically handicapped boy, feels 
alienated from the other children. 
But, despite the similarity in the 
initial situation, this novel achieves 
effects markedly different from those 
of The Game. 

This is partly because adults, usu- 
ally excluded from Hastings’s novel, 
figure prominently in this one. The 
author can use them to test and ex- 


Two Novels of Childhood 


The Stars Grow Pale. 
By Karl Bjarnhof. 
Knopf. 311 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by David Buckley 


Author, “Pride of Innocence” 


pand the children’s awareness, hence 
the meaning of the novel. Again we 
have a first-person narrator, but here 
he is of an indeterminate age, looking 
back through a span of years at his 
own boyhood. This provides a per- 
spective of feeling within which the 
events can be dramatized. And yet 
by his use of short simple sentences, 
the repetition of key words, the au- 
thor makes his style evoke the con- 
sciousness of a 12-year-old who looks 
at his world and finds it, for all its 
pain, good. 

The style is muted, restrained; if 
anything, it relies too much on under- 
statement. But the restraint is consist- 
ent with the boy’s development and 
follows inevitably from the family 
and landscape of which he is a part. 
Primarily, it is a place of silence, 
the silence of Denmark’s country- 
side; the silence, too, of the boy’s 
home, where feelings and emotions 
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are seldom expressed in words. 

When the boy discovers that he is 
going blind—the central fact of the 
novel—his air of detachment is star- 
tling, yet believable. It is part of the 
silence he has learned. His father 
now tries to communicate his feelings 
to the boy through actions. He builds 
a sled—which the boy rejects be- 
cause it is different from that of other 


children; he cuts down a tree for 
Christmas and he spends all his 
money decorating it. He takes his son 
out at night so he can see and remem- 
ber the stars. 

The silence is finally broken when 
the boy’s talent for music is discov- 
ered, His parents have to accept his 
eagerness to leave home and study 
in Copenhagen. 





The consistency of the tone, the 
balancing of events, give to this 
seemingly episodic novel its principal 
source of unity. It also illuminates 
the author’s own vision of life, where 
dramatic situations are faced and 
finally accepted. It is the pervasive, 
sometimes gently humorous, quiet 
and beautiful tone which gives this 
novel its sense of truth. 





Why Britain Does Without Nutting 


Reviewed by Harold Lubell 


Middle East specialist, economics 
division, Rand Corporation 


I Saw for Myself. 
By Anthony Nutting. 
Doubleday. 103 pp. $3.00. 


IN THE introduction to this book, 
Anthony Nutting quotes Winston 
Churchill as saying to him in 1953, 
after a meeting on the Middle East: 
“But, young man, you are atro- 
ciously ill-informed, you must go and 
visit these parts and see these people.” 

The charitable thing to 
be said about Nutting’s collection of 
his journalistic impressions of a tour 
of North Africa and the Middle East 
is that he is now five years older and 
still atrociously ill-informed. Having 
“discussed the perplexities of our 
troubled world personally with” all 
the heads of state in the areas (in- 
cluding such intellectual powerhouses 
as King Hussein of Jordan), Nut- 
ting has turned out a collection of 
essays, marred by prejudice, lack of 
enthusi- 


most 


information, 
asms and attempts at gamesmanship, 
that would much better have been 
left buried in a file of back issues of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 
Three examples will suffice. Nut- 
ting waxes poetic about economic 
development in Iraq, where oil money 
is “not spent elsewhere or frittered 
away to satisfy ephemeral needs or 
to create wasting assets.” hut is 
“ploughed back into the earth and 
industry of Iraq,” and “is used to 
lubricate and encourage a go-getting 
and get-building spirit among the 
people.” (In the same paragraph ap- 
pears the phrase: “I had last seen 


prep-school 


King Feisal when he was about to 
leave Harrow.”) The reason? “Here 
in Iraq is a civil service . . . equal 
in honesty and efficiency with many 
in the world outside.” In Iran, how- 
ever, “unlike in Iraq, the monev just 
does not seem to find its way through 
to the development projects. Some- 
where . . . the money earned by the 
earth of Iran and the sweat of her 
people melts into pockets as swollen 
as they are unproductive.” 

It seems not to have occurred to 
Nutting that in 1957, Iraq’s Devel- 
opment Board had been functioning 
for five years (and had shown re- 
markably little progress—as well as 
a good deal of graft—in that length 
of time). post-Mossadegh 
Seven Year Plan had been in existence 
on paper only since 1955; in little 
over a year, anything remotely re- 
sembling a development project could 
not have been brought to fruition. As 
the United Kingdom’s Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs, 1954-56, 
Nutting should be aware of the fact 
that no oil royalties came into Iran 
during the Anglo-Dutch-American 
boycott of Abadan, 1951-54. 

A second example is Nutting’s dis- 
cussion of the problem of Algeria 
and Cyprus. With respect to Algeria, 
Nutting is “certain that, if the French 
Government were to pluck up their 
courage and pocket a little of their 
pride, a settlement could be reached, 


Iran’s 


which would secure essential French 
interests. . . . The Algerian people 
will never admit the fantastic propo: 
sition that they and their land are 
a part of France.” (Algeria has | Eu- 
ropean to 7 Moslems.) With regard 
to Cyprus, however, he says: “Of 
course Britain bears a share of the 
blame for the tragic Cyprus dead- 
lock. But Britain is at least trying to 
get a Cyprus settlement by other 
means than the firing squad.” And, 
he continues, “in these conditions (of 
1 Turk to 4 Greeks) to talk of self: 
determination is sheer nonsense.” 

A third example, Nutting’s choicest 
boner, Golda 
Meier, Israel’s Foreign Minister, as 
“a lady who came to Israel from Mil- 
waukee after the Second World War.” 
Actually, the lady’s family moved 
from Milwaukee to Palestine in 1921. 

Nutting should have heeded his 
initial reluctance to inflict himself 
upon his reading public instead of 
the encouragement of the “several 
people of judgment” who urged him 
to reprint his newspaper articles. His 
one intelligent suggestion (later 
urged by others including Nelson 
Rockefeller) —that some sort of it 
ternational Middle East Development 
Fund be set up with part of the 
area’s oil have 
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revenues—would 
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greater validity if this demonstration 
of the vacuity of its proponent were 
not available. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


RUSSELL-HOOK 


Permit me to make the following observations 
on the timely debate between Bertrand Russell 
and Sidney Hook, “Communism and Nuclear 
War” (NL, May 26): 

1. As long as other nations possess or strive 
to possess nuclear weapons, the possibility of 
nuclear warfare is not likely to diminish if, as 
Russell advises, we disarm unilaterally. Thus, 
Russell’s suggestion will serve only to increase 
significantly the likelihood of Communism’s 
universal domination. 

2. Are not the Soviet leaders less likely 
to resort to nuclear warfare if we maintain 
our strength, for fear of retaliation, than if 
we unilaterally disarm and thereby remove 
such fear? 

3. If it is true, as Russell says, that life 
gives “the only possibility of any value,” it 
also gives the only possibility of evil. He has 
not shown that the impossibility of evil, as well 
as good, resulting from complete human ex- 
tinction, is really worse than universal domina- 
tion by Communism. 

4. Russell does not approve of the “man 
who condemns everybody else to death be- 
cause he himself does not find life worth 
living.” | wonder how Russell would react to 
similar objections to birth control, on the 
grounds that its use could prevent millions of 
potential offspring from being born. Granted 
that birth control does not imply complete 
human extinction, neither does nuclear war- 
fare, 

New York City MarkvIN ZIMMERMAN 


I should like to appeal from Bertrand Russell, 
the appeaser, to Bertrand Russell, the defender 
of freedom. In 1953, when I was a student at 
the University of London, I read his What is 
Democracy? A New Essay. The concluding 
paragraph reads: 

“It is open to the Russians, if they so decide, 
to force war upon us, and, if so, we must accept 
the challenge at whatever cost, but we shall 
not be wise if we, realizing what is evil in 
the Communist system, ourselves encourage a 
War,” 

To accept “a challenge at whatever cost” 
logically embraces the risks to human survival 
before which Russell now quails—not for him- 
elf, of course, but for future generations. Rus- 
“ll and Hook have the same values but 
Russell doesn’t understand Communist ideology, 
psychology and political strategy. He believes 
he can play the Christian to those who regard 
Christian attitude as one of mealy-mouthed 
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Ypocrisy deserving special indignities and re- 
mts of torture. May we never live to 
Se the day when Russell’s counsel is taken 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


and he is brainwashed into an elderly acolyte 
of dialectical materialism! 
New York City KENNETH SIMON, Jr. 


Bertrand Russell would have a valiant free- 
world army march under a flowing white flag 
with orders to surrender at the point of battle. 
But we need not change our high opinion of one 
of the world’s greatest philosophers simply 
because he also appears to be one of the 
world’s worst tacticians. 

Communist force and compulsion can only 
be effectively met with force. I should like 
Khrushchev and company to know that while 
there is breath in the last American he will 
fight to the death all forms of tyranny. Patrick 
Henry’s “Give me liberty or give me death” 
was not only grandly courageous but infinitely 
wise. It was one of the declarations that as- 
sured liberty, regardless of any philosophical 
analysis. Russell, of all people, should know 
that reason alone, even when logical, does not 
represent the sum total of human knowledge. 
Roxbury, Conn. THEODORE K. QUINN 
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COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 


Professor Earl Latham in his recent article 
on college instructors (“The Young Pro- 
metheans,” NL, May 5) remarked that the 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 





junior instructor “gets more money, relatively 
and absolutely, than he did in the 1930s.” 
This may be true, but today’s living standards 
are far more demanding than those of the 
Depression Years. In the 1930s, there was no 
social stigma attached to living modestly and 
frugally. Today, if a young married couple 
do not possess their own home, the appropriate 
labor-saving appliances, a 2]l-inch TV set and 
a fin-tailed car, they are plainly looked upon 

s “failures.” It is practically impossible for 
the average college instructor to support a 
wife and one or two children, and at the same 
time maintain the consumption standards of 
middle-class people of his own age level. Many 
instructors and assistant professors receive less 
pay ten years after graduating from college 
than is received by present-day college grad- 
uates for their first job in business, engineering 
or industrial research. 

Professor Latham might reply that the 
thrill of teaching budding young minds should 
compensate for the gross material disadvantages 
suffered by the beginning college teacher. But 
unless he has extraordinarily high devotion to 
his profession, the young instructor is likely 
to retreat ‘into sullen apathy, resigned to his 
lot and in effect conceding that “those who 
can’t do, teach.” Or he may become an academic 
politician, devoting most of his time to com- 
mittee work and “empire building” to the neg- 
lect of his real duties. A very large proportion 
of young instructors soon fall into one of these 
categories. 

There are ways to correct this situation, be- 
sides the obvious but often impossible one of 
raising faculty salaries. One way would be to 
give more generous Federal tax deductions for 
any money spent by the teacher on _ books, 
periodicals and other equipment used in his 
work, as well as for postgraduate courses and 
private research projects. Another would be 
Federal grants and/or loans for individual. re- 
search work and projects connected with im- 
proving the teacher’s courses and teaching 
methods. A third possibility, rather utopian no 
doubt, would be to recognize teaching, both 
on the college and lower levels, as vitally es- 
sential to the national welfare and to eliminate 
all but a nominal income tax on salaries below 
$10,000. 

New Haven Don M. Crecier 
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lways, since the dawn of mankind, there 
as been the man who wanted to KNOW 
ne thing or many things. 

Often that instinct to know was merged 

ith the instinct to survive; in this there 
8 nothing new. 

To know how to grow food, how to build 
ire, how to turn a wheel—to know why 
t baby could die or a flower grow... all 
fse desires play their parts in the long 
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story of man, thinking. 

Man today is still man thinking, man 
seeking and studying and searching. 

Anything that elevates thinking man to 
new importance must in the end favor 
free men over slave men. 

Thus, the current upgrading of the man 
who wants to KNOw finds an answering 
upthrust in the American mind and heart. 


TIME —The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS — | 
WEEKLY LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES — 1958 


Tuesday LECTURES 


June 24 Moshe Decter 


editor, pictorial exhibit, “Soviet Empire, 1917-1958” 


Dr. Norman Jacobs 
Educational Director, Tamiment Institute 


“The Future of the Cold War’ 


July 1 Dr. Harry Schwartz 


Soviet Affairs Specialists, the “New York Times” 
“Will The Soviet Economy Overtake 
The U. 8S. Eeconomy?”’ 


July 8 Bertram D. Wolfe 


author, “Three Who Made a Revolution” 


“And Now, Khrushchev” 


July 15 Arnold Forster 


National Civil Rights Director, the Anti-Defamation League 
“The Troublemakers”’ 


July 22 (to be announced) 


July 29 (to be announced) 


August 5 Stephen Viadeck 


labor lawyer 


“The Future of the Trade Unions” 


August 12 Dr. Bernard Rosenberg 


author, “Mass Culture” 


Dr. Ernest Van den Haag 


co-author, “The Fabric of Society” 


“Marriage in American Society” 


August 19 (to be announced) 


August 26 Mr. Ephraim Evron 


American Representative of Histadrut 
“Israel, Ten Years After” 





Thursday CONCERTS 


June 26 Karen Tuttle 
Violist 


July 3 Maurice Bialkin 
Cellist 


July 10 Bernard Gabriel 
Pianist 


July 17 Lorin Hollander 
Pianist 


July 24 Vivian Rivkin 
Pianist 
All Gershwin Program 


July 31 Irene Rosenberg 
Pianist 


August 7 Bernard Gabriel 
Pianist 


August 14 George Ockner 
Violinist 


August 21 Jerome Rappaport 
Pianist 


August 28 Lorin Hollander 
Pianist 


Sept. 4 Selma Kramer 
Pianist 


Sept. 11 May Harrow 
Pianist 


For information and rates, write: 
Tamiment-in-Poconos Tamiment, Pen 














